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ARTICLES 
Industry and the Sixth Five-Year Plan 


A. PoLEZHAEV 


The Nineteenth Party Congress, held in October 1952, called for a 70% 
increase in industrial production during the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55); and, 
in a report given on July 4, 1955, Bulganin announced that this goal had been 
reached by May 1, 1955, eight months short of the final date.! 


The report of the Central Statistics Administration on the results of the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan for the first half of 1955 added the details to Bulganin’s statement. 
The figures it gave for heavy industry show that a considerably greater increase 
in production was achieved during the first half of 1955 than in the corresponding 
period of the other years of the Fifth Five-Year Plan. For example, the 1955 
increase in pig iron smelting was 12% against 9% in 1954; steel output 10% 
against 8% in 1954; and rolled steel 11% against 9% in 1954. Thus, the produc- 
tion of metals, the basis of heavy industry, was up 2—3% over the first four years 
of the plan.? 


The policy of boosting heavy industry to the detriment of light industry 
yielded tangible results in the first six months of 1955. Coal, aptly termed “the 
bread of industry” by Soviet writers, showed good progress. During that period 
the increase in coal output reached 12% as compared with 8% in the correspond- 
ing months of 1954. This represented an increase of 44,000,000 tons, bringing the 
total output to 390,000,000 tons. Even more striking was the growth in petroleum 
production, amounting to 19% more than the 1954 figure. Electric energy, too, 
showed a marked increase: 12% over 1954 production.* 


1 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 
* Ibid., July 22, 1955. 
3 Ibid. 











The development of the light and food industries during this period presents 
quite a different picture. Neither Bulganin in his report, Kaganovich in a speech 
at the Bolshoi Theater on November 6, 1955, nor Khrushchev at a session of the 
Supreme Soviet at the end of December 1955 could boast of the achievements of 
these two branches of Soviet industry. In addition, none of the Soviet sources 
available during the whole of 1955 mentioned the fulfillment of the decrees issued 
on October 28 and 30, 1953 on the expansion of consumer goods production. The 
report of the Central Statistics Administration for the first half of 1955 could 
quote only extremely modest figures for light industry, which did not meet the 
planned targets as set at the Nineteenth Party Congress. The increase in the 
production of cotton cloth during the first six months of 1955 was only 7% above 
the 1954 figure, even though the textile industry is the most favored branch of 
the consumer goods industry. The production of woolen cloth was only 2% 
above the 1954 figure, and leather footwear showed a rise in output of 4%. 


The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
for 1956—Go also show the results for the whole of 1955. The development of 
the main branches of heavy industry is as follows: 


Production of Selected Items During the Fifth Five-Year Plan 


1955 1955 


Product 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 Plan Output 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) .......... 19.4 22.2 25.0 27.7 30.3 34.3 33.3 
Steel (Million Tons) ............. 27.3 29.2 35.0 38.3 41.4 44.2 45.2 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ........ 37.3 41.8 46.9 52.0 58.2 70.0 70.6 
Coal (Million Tons) ............. 260.0 280.0 300.0 320.0 346.0 370.0 390.1 
Electric Energy (Billion KWH).... 90.3 104.2 123.0 133.0 147.6 165.0 166.8 


SOURCES: N. T. Gudtsov, Chernaya metallurgiya v pyatoi pyatiletke (Ferrous Metallurgy in the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1953, 
Pp. 22—23; Reports of the Central Statistics Administration of the USSR on plan fulfillments for 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954; Pravda, October 
6, 1952 and August 8, 1953; KPSS w rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sexdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Soviet Communist Party in Resolu- 
tions and Decisions of the Central Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part II, p. 1098; Pravda, January 15, 1956. 

It can be seen that there is a lag in the production of pig iron. The draft of the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan approved at the Nineteenth Party Congress envisaged a 
growth in production of 76%, from 19,400,000 tons to 34,300,000 tons. Output 
was 1,000,000 tons short of this figure. The overfulfillment of the plan for pe- 
troleum output by 600,000 tons was almost entirely a result of new oilfields coming 
into production in the Tatar and Bashkir ASSR’s. The development of open-cut 
coal mining and the start of operations in 250 new mines with an estimated 
capacity of 97,000,000 tons a year enabled the 1955 output to be increased 
44,000,000 tons to 390,100,000 tons. The new thermal and hydroelectric stations 
which began operating enabled the Ministry of Electric Power Stations of the 
USSR to obtain the large increase in production of 19.2 billion kilowatt-hours, 
an increase over the plan of 1.8 billion kilowatt-hours. Nevertheless, coal and 
electric power remain the bottlenecks of Soviet heavy industry. (As a result of 
the considerable deficiency of these items in the European regions of the Soviet 
Union the draft directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan forbid the construction 
there of enterprises using large quantities of fuel and power).* In all, heavy 





* Pravda, January 15, 1956. 
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industry’s proposed increase of 80% for gross production was 91% fulfilled 
during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 


The results at the end of 1955 were somewhat different as far as the light and 
food industries were concerned. The rejection of the policy of favoring these 
two branches brought a noticeable fa!l in output and speed of development, with 
a subsequent failure to meet the plan drawn up in 1953. The following table 
illustrates the situation: 


Production of Selected Consumer Goods During the Fifth Five-Year Plan 


Product Plan Pls PP Deficit 
Cotton Cloth (Million Meters) ...... 4,686.0 6,267.0 5,910.0 357.0 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) ..... 159.4 271.0 250.3 20.7 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) .... 240.0 318.0 297.3 20.7 
Meat (Thousand Tons) ............ 1,300.0 2,550.0 2,219.0 331.0 
Fish (Thousand Tons).............. 2,200.0 3,190.0 2,675.0 515.0 
Vegetable Oil (Thousand Tons) ..... 880.0 1,500.0 1,115.0 385.0 


Granulated Sugar (Thousand Tons) . 2,400.0 4,800.0 3,418.0 1,382.0 

SOURCES: Zasedaniya Verkbounogo Soveta SSSR. Stenografichesky otchet (Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Stenographic 
Report), Moscow, 1946, p. 363; Pravda, October 28, 1953; October 30, 1953; January 15, 1956. 

Thus, there were considerable deficits in the planned production of these 
goods, caused primarily by shortages of agricultural raw material and a lag in 
bringing new factories into operation. Nevertheless, in his speech at the July 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee, and presumably in view of the 
possibility of fulfilling the plan for gross output, Bulganin was emboldened to 
say that the plan for consumer goods production would be overfulfilled 7% 
above the projected 65% increase over 1950.5 The draft directives for the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan gave an even greater figure, 76%, although how it was arrived 
at is not clear. 


It would seem that the tasks set for the Fifth Five-Year Plan for the light and 
food industries as well as the plan for 1955 were cut drastically without any 
official announcement. This is the probable explanation for a TASS radio report 
on October 10, 1955 (No. 18), which stated: 


During the [first] nine months of 1955 the textile and light industries of the 
USSR have produced 10 billion rubles worth of produce more than during the 
corresponding period in 1954. In excess of the plan, for the nine months, 85,000,000 
meters of cotton cloth, more than 4 billion meters of woolen cloth and 5 million 
meters of linen cloth were produced. 


Over and above the program, 3,600,000 pairs of leather footwear were made . . . 
This would indicate that the Soviets are attempting to return to the level of 
1953 after a drop in production in 1954. 


The Fifth Five-Year Plan shows a distinct drop in the rate of increase of 
production in the heavy and light industries in comparison with the previous 
completed plans, as can be seen from the following table: 





5 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 








Rate of Production Increase of the Soviet Five-Year Plan 


First Five-Year Plan (1929—32) 
Second Five-Year Plan (1933—37) 
Third Five-Year Plan (1938—41) 
Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946—50) 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951—55) (Original Plan)* 
Fifth Five-Year Plan (Actual)** 
* As set forth at the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952. 
** Calculated from the draft directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, Pravda, January 15, 1956. 


SOURCES: B. Braginsky and N. Koval, Organizatsiya planirovaniya ——— speaearet ay ae came ype of the Planning of the 


National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 48; APSS ee rezolyutsty TsK (The Soviet 
Communist Party in Resolutions and Decisions of Cc fe cs aaa Plenums oft = ‘Central Guentianh, 7th ed., Moscow, 


1953, Part II, p. 1098. 


The draft directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan indicate lower rates of devel- 
opment for all branches of industry, as can be seen from the following table: 








Industrial Growth During the Fifth and Sixth Five-Year Plans 
(In Percentages) 
Fifth Five-Year Plan Sixth Five-Year Plan 
Planned 


All Forms of Industry 
Heavy Industry 
Light and Food Industries .. . 
SOURCES: KPSS » rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Soviet Communist Party in Resolutions and 
Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part II, p. 1098; Pravda, January 15, 
1956. 


There are several reasons for the slower rate of industrial development 
envisaged for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, chief of which is the extensive program of 
modernization and reconstruction to be undertaken, together with the transition 
to new equipment and methods. However, it must not be forgotten that the 
planned percentage increases for the Sixth Five-Year Plan when converted into 
absolute figures would still exceed the actual production figures for the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan. A comparison of the percentage and absolute figures is given in 
the following table: 


Growth of Industrial Production During the Fifth and Sixth Five-Year Plans 
Production Planned Production Increase 
1955 Actual 1960 Planned 195 1—$5 1936—6o 


Pig Iron (Million Tons) 
Steel (Million Tons) 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) 
Coal (Million Tons) 
Petroleum (Million Tons) 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) 
Electric and Hydroelectric Power (Billion KWH) 
Hydroelectric Power (Billion KWH) 
Mineral Fertilizer (Million Tons) 
Caustic Soda (Million Tons) 
Soda Ash (Million Tons) 
Cement (Million Tons) 
SOURCES: KPSS "s byut si3 i i i plenumov TsK (The Soviet Communist Party in Resolutions anc 


~v 


é exdov, 
Decisions of Cong fe es onl aad of the Central Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part Il, pp. 1098—99; Pranda 
January 15, 1956. 
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The absolute figures for output in the main branches of heavy industry for 
1960 show that Stalin’s demands, made in a speech on February 9, 1946, will not 
only be met but surpassed by a considerable margin. Stalin demanded the pro- 
duction of 50 million tons of pig iron, 60 million tons of steel, 60 million tons 
of petroleum and 500 million tons of coal. He did not set a specific target year but 
stated that he expected it to take at least three five-year plans.* Later, an annual 
target of 250 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy was added. In his speech 
on July 4, 1955 Bulganin expressed the hope that Stalin’s goal would be reached 
before the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. In view of the rates of development 
set for the Sixth Five-Year Plan it would seem that by the end of 1959 the target 
for pig iron will be almost reached, that the goal for steel will be reached in 1958, 
while the target for petroleum was reached as early as the end of 1955. Moreover, 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan aims at an increase in electric power of almost 150 billion 
kilowatt-hours, that is 2;—35 billion kilowatt-hours a year. On the basis of this 
it may reasonably be assumed that the figure for electric power of 250 kilowatt- 
hours may be reached by the end of 1958. Also, if coal output continues to 
increase at the present rate Stalin’s goal of 500 million tons a year will not be far 
away at the end of 1958. However, since in 1955 the United States produced an 
estimated 445 million metric tons of coal, 46.5 million tons of cement, 357 million 
tons of petroleum, 106 million tons of steel and 545 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy,’ the Soviets’ recently-publicized aim of equaling if not surpassing 
the per capita production of the leading capitalist countries is not likely to be 
realized in the near future. 

In spite of the lower rates of production increase during the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan compared with the Fifth, the increase in absolute figures is considerable, as 
can be seen from the following table: 


Production Increases During the Fifth and Sixth Five-Year Plans 

Production Increase 
1956—60 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) . 19.7 
Steel (Million Tons) t 23.1 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) . 18.0 
Coal (Million Tons) : 203.0 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ‘ 64.4 
Cement (Million Tons) : 32.6 
Electric Power (Billion KWH) . 153.2 
Cotton Cloth (Million Meters) . 1,360.0 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) . 112.7 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) A 157.7 
Meat (Thousand Tons) . 1,731.0 
Fish (Thousand Tons) ’ 1.525.0 
Sugar (Thousand Tons) . 3,112.0 

* Difference between 1955 actual —— and 1950 pie. 

SOURCES: KPSS & rezolyutsi sheniyakh sezdov, k i plenumov TsK (The Soviet Communist Party in Resolutions and 
Decisions of Congresses, Conferences rs Plenums of the Central Gusshaed, 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part Il, p. 1098; Prande, 
January 15, 1956. 

® Stalin, Rech na predvybornom sobranii izbiratelei stalinskogo okruga goroda Moskvy 9 fevralya 1946 g. 
(Speech at a Preelection Meeting of Voters of the Stalin District of Moscow on February 9, 1946), 
Moscow, 1946, p. 22. 

7 The New York Times, January 3, 1956; The State of Food and Agriculture 1955, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of UNO, Rome, September, 1955. 








Both Bulganin’s speech at the July plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee and the draft directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan placed great 
emphasis on the distribution of capital equipment and the transfer of the greater 
part of the main branches of industry to the eastern regions of the USSR. Bulganin 
indicated that as early as 1954 these areas produced about 33%, of Soviet in- 
dustrial output, more than 60% of the petroleum and 50%, of the coal. In addition, 
more than 50% of the total output of steel and over 40% of the electric energy was 
produced there. Bulganin stressed that during the Fifth Five-Year Plan there was 
a much greater increase in production in the eastern regions than in the other 
parts of the country. Nevertheless, he made no bones about the fact that he was 
not yet satisfied, as the possibilities were by no means exploited to the full.® 


The draft directives also require that new heavy industry enterprises be built 
in the east at an increased rate. The relevant section runs: 


The tapping of the rich natural resources of the country’s eastern regions must 
be quickened. In the regions of western and eastern Siberia and in the Kazakh SSR 
a more rapid development of capital construction must be ensured than for the 
USSR as a whole. In these areas a complex of heavy industry enterprises must be 
created, especially of the branches using large quantities of electricity and fuel, 
large-scale construction of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgical enterprises, large 
hydraulic and thermal electric power plants, petroleum refineries, machine con- 
struction and chemical works, enterprises turning out building materials, and the 
tapping of the rich raw materials for ferrous and non-ferrous metal production, 
chemicals and building materials must be envisaged.® 


Thus, for example, of the 13 foundries envisaged in the draft directives only 
three are to be constructed in the European regions. Of the remaining ten, four, 
with a capacity of 200,000 tons a year, are to be built in the Urals and the rest, 
with a total capacity of 400,000 tons a year, in Siberia. Similarly, of the five 
foundry shops to be built during the current five-year plan, three are to be in 
Kazakhstan and only two (at Kremenchug and Kramatorsk) in the European 
area.1° 


The Party Central Committee’s general intention of transferring the center of 
the heavy industry eastward was given concrete form in the draft directives. In 
the RSFSR, in addition to the Orsk-Khalilovo metallurgical combine now under 
construction, a western Siberian metallurgical works is to be begun, as well as 
two others elsewhere in Siberia. The further development of the metallurgical 
industry in the eastern regions means that the iron ores found there will have 
to be worked more intensively. In this connection, the Korshunovo mine in 
eastern Siberia and the Kachkanar concentrating combine in the Urals are to 
begin operations. It is significant that the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages trans- 
ferring eastward primarily the strategically important branches of industry. The 
Party Central Committee demands that three aluminum works be built in Siberia 


8 Pravda, July 17, 1955. 
® Jbid., January 15, 1956. 
10 bid. 





and the copper industry in the Urals be developed. To ensure a supply of volatile 
petroleum products to the enterprises built in the east the project for the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan stipulates that in addition to the huge Omsk refinery, now under 
construction, two new refineries in Krasnoyarsk Krai and Amur Oblast be built. 
The construction of the Bratsk hydroelectric station on the Angara and the 
Kranoyarsk on the Yenisei (to be the largest installations in the USSR) will 
permit highly-developed industrial regions to be centered around them.!! 


The shortage of fuel and electric power in the European USSR has compelled 
the Party Central Committee not only to complete the Kuibyshev, Gorky, Stalin- 
grad, and Votkinsk electric power plants, but also to undertake new construc- 
tions: the Saratov hydroelectric station on the Volga (capacity, 1,000,000 
kilowatts), the Lower Kama hydroelectric station (900,000 kilowatts) and the 
Cheboksary hydroelectric station on the Volga (800,000 kilowatts).!? 


The Ukrainian power systems are to be supplemented during the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan by the new Kremenchug (capacity, 450,000 kilowatts) and the Dnepro- 
dzerzhinsk (250,000 kilowatts) hydroelectric stations. Both are on the Dnepr. 


To compensate for the shortage of solid fuels in the European areas the gas 
industry is to be developed to the full. To this end 9,000 kilometers of gas pipe- 
lines are to be laid. The chief ones are Stavropol—Moscow, Dashava—Minsk— 
Leningrad, Stavropol—Nevinnomyssk—Mineralnye Vody—-Grozny, Shebelinka 
—Kharkov—Kursk—Orel—Bryansk, Kazan—Gorky—Tbilisi, and Berezovo— 
Sverdlovsk. At the same.time the coal industry in the European regions is to be 
expanded, particularly in the Donets Basin, the Dnepr district and the western 
Ukraine.18 


The movement of industry eastward also affects central Asia. Thus, the 
industry of the Kazakh SSR is to be supplemented by the Karaganda metallurgical 
works and by aluminum, iron smelting and agricultural machinery works in 
Pavlodar, a rolled-metal equipment plant in Petropavlovsk, a chemical plant in 
Dzhambul and cement mills in Semipalatinsk and Chimkent. Industrial expansion 
requires that the Karaganda coal basin and the Ekibastuz coal mines be exploited 
further." 


Uzbek industry during the Sixth Five-Year Plan is to be augmented by a 
mineral fertilizer plant in Angara, an oil refinery in Fergana and the second section 
of the reconstructed Kuvasai cement works. The industry of the Turkmen SSR 
is to be enlarged by a superphosphate plant in Chardzhou, a new sulphur mine 
in Gaurdak, a cement mill in Bezmein, and the gas pipeline Kizyl-Kum—Krasno- 
vodsk. The republic’s power resources are to expanded by the construction of 
two new thermoelectric stations. In the Azerbaidzhan SSR the plan calls for 
large-scale development of iron mining in Dashkesan and increased rolled metal 


1) Tbid. 
12 Tbid. 
13 Tbid. 
4 Tbid. 
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production in Sumgait. An alumina concentrating mill in Kirovabad and a super- 
phosphate plant in Sumgait are to begin operation. Power supplies are to be 
increased by constructing a new hydroelectric plant on the Kura.15 


As for the Baltic and Trans-Caucasian republics and the Moldavian and 
Karelo-Finnish SSR’s, the Sixth Five-Year Plan more or less limits their industrial 
development to the building of light industrial enterprises.'® 


Many features of the new five-year plan indicate the emphasis being placed on 
strategic considerations. An 100% increase in the production of gasoline and jet 
engine fuel over the 1955 figure is envisaged while petroleum refining capacity is 
to be increased by 45 million tons and cracking potential by 26 million tons. To 
provide aviation and defense industries with the most important types of metal, 
a large number of aluminum plants are to be built, mainly in the remote eastern 
regions. Aluminum production during the Sixth Five-Year Plan is to increase 
110%. To boost the production of alloy steels nickel output is to increase 64%, 
molybdenum 100% and tungsten 57%. More titanium, germanium, zirconium 
and tantalum are to be produced. Particular attention is being paid to heat- 
resisting metals, which have an obvious military value. In the chemical industry, 
too, the accent is on military uses. By 1960 synthetic rubber production is to 
increase 120%, the output of materials for making artificial fibers 490% and tires 
100%.17 In addition, large reserves of potential military raw materials are to be 
created. 


The final section of the draft directives stresses the defensive nature of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan: “The Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages a new powerful up- 
surge of the national economy of the Soviet Union, particularly in heavy 
industry, which is the basis of our socialist economy. The realization of this plan 
will mean a further strengthening of the economic potential of the USSR and its 
indestructible capacities for defense.”!® 


The organs of the Soviet armed forces are even more explicit. For example, 
the Soviet Army’s Radio Volga broadcast a discussion on the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
in which one speaker said: “By 1960, 320 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
will be produced. That means new factories, new machines and benches, new 
military equipment and arms.”?® 


The Central Committee’s self-confessed aim of overtaking the per capita 
production of the leading capitalist countries does not appear easily achieved. 
This target was only disseminated for its propaganda effect, while the phrase “‘in 
the shortest possible time” avoided any awkward obligations on the Party or the 
government. A comparison of the Soviet targets for 1960 with recent production 
in the United States underlines the enormity of the Soviets’ task: 


15 Tbid. 
16 Tbid. 
17 Tbid. 
18 Tbid. 
19 Radio Volga, ““The Armed Forces Meet the Proposed Directives,” January 16, 1956. 
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Per Capita Production in the United States and the USSR 


Actual Production Planned Production 
Product for 1955 in USA for 1960 in USSR 


Steel (Kilograms) 
Coal (Kilograms) 
Petroleum (Kilograms) 
Cement (Kilograms) 
Electric Power (KWH) 
* Estimated. 
SOURCES: The New York Times, January 3, 1956; The State of Food and Agriculture 1953, Food and Agriculture Organization of 
UNO, Rome, September, 1955. 


It is interesting to note that the Party Central Committee has demanded a 
50% increase in production by “a better organization of production” and “‘the 
utilization of the present production resources,” that is, virtually without intro- 
ducing any new equipment. Thus, the Soviets are demanding at least a 50% 
increase in labor productivity in industry, while offering only a 30% wage in- 
crease during the whole of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. It would seem that even 
greater impositions are to be laid on the Soviet population. 





The Soviet Breakthrough in the Near East and in 
Southern Asia 
N. GaLay 


On October 2, 1955 TASS published a Soviet government communiqué on 
the conclusion of an agreement between Egypt and Czechoslovakia for the 
purchase of arms by the former. The Soviet government indicated that pressure 
was being applied to certain Near Eastern countries, including Egypt, to buy 
the weapons they required for defense purposes from the West. The communiqué 
quoted the Egyptian government’s reply that such pressure was an unwarranted 
intrusion into internal affairs. It was stressed that every country has the right to 
buy arms for defense through normal commercial channels and that no other 
power has the right to interfere. This arms deal was the beginning of a profound 
political maneuver which can be regarded as a Soviet breakthrough in the Near 
East. 


The significance of this “ordinary and lawful commercial transaction,” as the 
Soviets termed it, becomes clear when the military and political situation in the 
Near and Middle East is taken into consideration. The countries of the Middle 
East are divided into two groups. One, consisting of Turkey, Iraq, Iran and 
Pakistan, are, together with Great Britain, signatories of the Bagdad Pact, officially 
called METO (The Middle Eastern Treaty Organization). With it are linked a 
number of small emirates, sultanates and individual sheikdoms situated along the 
shores of the Arabian peninsula. Through Great Britain and Turkey this group 
is connected with NATO and through Great Britain and Pakistan with SEATO, 
which also includes the United States, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines 
and Thailand. The political significance of the Bagdad Pact is that it links NATO 
and SEATO. Its military significance is that it helps protect the oil fields of the 
Middle East and acts as a support to Turkey, which guards the eastern entrance 
to the Mediterranean. 


It is evident that the barrier formed by the countries of the Bagdad Pact can 
be given political and military stability only if its hinterland can be expanded, 
that is, if the other Arab countries can be induced to participate. However, 
attempts to realize this participation have not been successful. The second group, 
comprising Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Trans- Jordan and Lebanon, was ideologi- 
cally opposed to the Bagdad Pact. Trans-Jordan was under strong English in- 
fluence while Lebanon, the smallest of the Arab states but nevertheless important 
because of its position on the Mediterranean and the Ankara—Trans- Jordan rail- 
road, until recently occupied a neutral position between the two groups. 


Hostility to the Bagdad Pact was not predetermined by pro-Communist 
sympathies. It is more a result of the rejection of the colonial system by former 
colonies in Asia and Africa. This process springs from religious, social and 
national aspirations. The Pan-Arabian movement, proclaiming the emancipation 
and unification of the Arab countries from Morocco to the Indian Ocean, gave 
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form to these aspirations. This movement, to which Iraq also belonged before 
joining the Bagdad Pact, strives to play the role of a third force in the conflict 
between the free world and the Communist bloc. This became quite clear from 
Egypt’s stand at the Bandung Conference in 1955. 

The process of the emancipation of former colonies is complicated in the 
Mediterranean area by the conflict between the Arab states and Israel which has 
been going on since 1948. The unsolved problem of Arab and Jewish relations, 
aggravated by the Arabs’ defeat and subsequent desire for revenge, and compli- 
cated by the frequent attacks on each other’s border areas, intensified not only the 
anti-Jewish sentiments of the Arab countries but also their swing from the 
Western powers, whom they considered the creators and protectors of Israel. 
The intensity of these sentiments can by judged from the riots that broke out in 
Trans-Jordan when the British attempted to persuade that country to join the 
Bagdad Pact. 


Thus, behind the Bagdad barrier is a center of great political and military 
tension in which the following points are closely interconnected: 


1. The deterioration in relations between the emancipated Arab countries, 
particularly Egypt, and England, the former colonial power in the Near and 
Middle East. This is reflected in their relations with NATO and the United States. 

2. The tense relations among certain Arab countries of the anti-Bagdad Pact 
group, for example, Saudi Arabia and Trans-Jordan, who continue the dynastic 
enmity between the Wahhabites and the Hashemites who ruled Trans-Jordan and 
Iraq. 

3. The tense relations between the Arab countries in opposition to the Bagdad 
Pact and those in favor, for example, between Syria and Turkey over the province 
of Iskenderun and between Saudi Arabia and Iraq because of the dynastical 
enmity. 

4. The general enmity of the Arabs towards Israel. 

Against this background the significance of the penetration of Soviet influence 
into the Near East becomes clear, as do the opportunities open to Soviet diplo- 
macy behind the Bagdad Pact barrier. 


* 


Soviet penetration into the eastern Mediterranean is the result of protracted 
efforts on the part of their diplomats. Immediately after World War II the Soviets 
attempted to secure control of the eastern Mediterranean. At the conference of 
Foreign Ministers in July 1946 when the question of Italy’s former colonial 
possessions was being discussed, Molotov demanded that a number of bases in 
the Mediterranean and along the shores of the Red Sea be transferred to the 
USSR. These included Eritrea, Tripoli, Libya and the Dodecanese. He also 
demanded the surrender of Trieste to Tito. However, American Secretary of 
State Byrnes put a stop to the Soviet demands by separating the question of 


1 Bulletin, Munich, June, 1955, p. 31. 





Italy from that of her colonies. The well-known American commentator Walter 
Lippmann, summing up the results of the conference, came to the conclusion 
that the Soviet Union could not be kept out of the Mediterranean for long and 
that the Western powers had gained only a temporary respite. He thought that 
the greatest advantage to be gained was for the time to be used to prepare for 
the Soviet advance without upsetting the balance of power in the Mediterranean 
and without bringing the USSR into conflict with England, whose interests were 
most affected by the Soviet penetration.? Events certainly proved him right as 
far as the temporary nature of the respite is concerned. 


The hampering of Soviet penetration into the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East was brought about not by the successes of Anglo-American diplomacy at 
international conferences, but by the West’s success in the cold war in these 
areas. The suppression of the Communist rising in Greece, Tito’s defection from 
the Cominform in 1948 and his break with Moscow, the creation of a Western 
bastion in Turkey and its support by a powerful Anglo-American fleet, all con- 
tributed to slowing the Soviet penetration. Thus, the respite was brought about 
by the policy of raising a rampart against Soviet expansion, the West’s chief aim 
in the cold war. 

It is well to remember that the period of greatest activity on the part of the 
Soviets was during the relaxation of tension both prior to and after the first 
Geneva conference. This is borne out by the following list of Soviet activities 
during the relevant period: 

June 28, 1955: The USSR and Syria exchanged notes on the Soviets’ invi- 

tation for a Syrian parliamentary delegation to visit the USSR. 

July 11, 1955: Syrian parliamentary delegation visited the Soviet Union. 

August 24, 1955: Egyptian ambassador to the USSR was guest of honor 

at a reception given by Tarasov, Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

October 2, 1955: Soviet government published a communiqué on Egypt’s 

agreement to purchase arms from Czechoslovakia. 

October 31, 1955: Friendship pact between the USSR and Yemen signed in 

Cairo. 

November 18, 1955 : Communiqué issued on a trade and payments agreement 

between Syria and the USSR, signed in Damascus. 
November 19, 1955: Pravda reported the elevation of the Soviet mission to 
Syria to embassy status. 

November 26, 1955: Molotov received Iranian representative to discuss 
Iran’s participation in the Bagdad Pact. 

January 2, 1956: The USSR acknowledged the independence of the Sudan.* 


2 Le Figaro, Paris, July 16, 1946. 


3 Tzvestia, Jane 28, July 11, August 25, October 2, November 1, 18, 19, 27, 1955; Radio Moscow, 
January 2, 1956. 
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In addition, there were several changes and appointments in Soviet embassies 
and missions in the Arab states: appointment of Solod, former ambassador to 
Egypt, to the post of head of the Middle East section of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, approval of Nemchina as ambassador to Syria, change of ambassadors 
in Ethiopia, replacement of Generalov, ambassador to Libya, and visit of mem- 
bers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to Liberia. 

By far the most significant act was the delivery of arms to the Arab countries 
of the anti-Bagdad Pact bloc. This destroyed the shaky balance of power, main- 
tained with great difficulty by Anglo-Saxon diplomacy, in the rear of the Bagdad 
Pact barrier. One of the main aims had been to maintain a balance of power be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs. One method by which this was achieved had been 
strict control of arms quotas. The Soviet deliveries of arms to the Arabs enhance 
the dangers of another war either by an Arab attack once they have armed them- 
selves completely, or by a preventive war on the part of the Jews. In addition, 
they increase the chances of greater disturbances in North Africa, since the insur- 
gents in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco have long been encouraged by Egypt. 
The present disturbances are already causing the United States Air Force instal- 
lations in these areas certain difficulties. 


Thus, the disruption of the balance of power in the Middle East can justi- 
fiably be termed a Soviet breakthrough. It will enable the Soviets to step up 
revolutionary activities in North Africa and the Near East and use the national 
liberation movements in the colonies there as a stepping-stone to Communiza- 
tion. 

The dangers of looking upon the present developments in the Near East as 
merely a continuation of the struggle between British and Russian colonialism 
were well brought out by Salvador de Madariaga, a Professor of Oxford Univer- 
sity. He wrote: 

Moscow’s offer to Egypt has been described as “Russian” instead of “Soviet,” 
as the exact description would warrant. 

No one should dismiss this difference as a mere question of terminology. To the 
diplomatic feel, the struggle in the Mediterranean may indeed appear to be a new 
chapter in the old and lasting conflict between the British and Russian empires. But 
to real diplomatic thought it is nothing but a part of the world-wide struggle between 
the free and the Soviet idea in which not only Egypt, not only the Mediterranean, 
but the whole of mankind is at stake. In this struggle the Soviet crusade has the old 
Russia at its disposal as the most important starting point and the old traditions of the 
Russian Machtpolitik will undoubtedly be used for its advance. But the essence of the 
conflict is and will remain of an /deological nature — at least as far as Moscow is 
concerned,5 

* 


On December 29, 1955 at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Khrushchev and Bulganin gave an account of their trip to India, Burma and 


. * Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1947, p. 104. 
5 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, November 13, 1955. 





Afghanistan. Just as a year before a similar visit to China had heralded a new 
stage in the mutual relationship between these two countries and in Soviet in- 
fluence in China’s internal affairs, it is likely that the trip to the three southern 
Asian countries will bring about a parallel development there. However, it is 
probable that the forms of Communist expansion in southern Asia will differ 
considerably from those in the Middle East, just as they differ from those in the 
Near East. 


In his speech Bulganin stated that almost go million Indians attended the 
meetings to honor their visit. Even if Bulganin’s figures are not correct, there 
is still no doubt that the Soviet leaders reached an extremely large audience. In 
New Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta, the main industrial and administrative centers, 
the Soviet leaders were untiring in their efforts to reach the masses, addressing 
workers, students and parliamentary delegations as well as making contact with 
representatives of the administration and various organizations. 


The speeches of Krushchev and Bulganin brought out the following major 
points: 

1. Indication that the Soviet Union belongs to Asia because four fifths of her 
territory lies in that continent, and embraces the Central Asian republics. (It is 
interesting to note that several representatives of these republics were included 
in the entourage). 

2. Stressing of the Soviet people’s respect for the culture of the Asian coun- 
tries and their fraternal feelings toward them, particularly toward India. 

3. Stressing of the significance of friendly relations between the USSR, India 
and Burma as an indication that the main tenet of Soviet foreign policy, namely, 
that states with different social and political structures can live together peace- 
fully, is perfectly justified. 

4. Claim that the backwardness of Asia’s technical development, in spite of 
her ancient culture, is the fault of the colonialization policy of the Western 
powers, particularly England, which had long fleeced and cruelly oppressed the 
Asian peoples and were continuing this policy in a covert manner even today. 

5. Stressing of the importance of the October Revolution in crushing colonial- 
ism, thereby aiding the oppressed colonial peoples’ attainment of independence. 

6. Stressing of the importance of China’s conversion to a Communist state 
in strengthening Asia’s independence. 

7. Indication of the growing importance of Asia, containing half the world’s 
population, on the international scene and of the renaissance of the peoples of 
Asia as active factors in world history. 

8. Stressing of the Soviet Union’s preparedness to provide the necessary 
technical assistance for industrialization and agricultural improvement without 
any political strings attached. 


® Jzvestia, December 30, 1955. 
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9. Indication of the need for care on the part of Asian countries when accept- 
ing aid from capitalist countries, since political strings are always attached in an 
effort to reenslave the undeveloped countries of Asia. 

10. Praising of the Soviet Union’s achievements in the political, military and 
social spheres. The military achievements were demonstrated by exploding a 
hydrogen bomb in the USSR during the Soviet leaders’ visit to Asia. 

11. Stressing of the peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy 
and indication of the dangers caused by military blocs, the aggressive nature of 
SEATO and NATO, the United States’ reluctance to call off an arms race, the 
dangers of arming Germany and accusations that the United States broke the 
spirit of Geneva. 

12. Pronouncement of the certainty of socialist victory and stressing of the 
significance and strength of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine; indication that the 
capitalist states will never witness the ideological weakening of the Communist 
countries.’ 


These points, repeated with minor variations during the six weeks tour, un- 
derline the Soviet leaders’ aim of influencing the neutral Asian countries. The 
importance of this propaganda campaign is obvious when one takes into account 
the political grouping of the three main African and Asian blocs participating in 
the Bandung conference in the spring of 1955. These were: 


1. The Communist countries—China and North Viet Nam, with a combined 
population of more than 600 million. 

2. The countries with pro-Western sympathies, some already members of the 
free world’s defensive pacts. These were Turkey, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Ceylon, Japan, the Sudan, Libya, Liberia and the Gold 
Coast. Their total population is 200 million. Of these countries, all but Thailand, 
Ceylon, Japan and the Gold Coast signed a statement condemning Soviet impe- 
rialism. These four, however, expressed their sympathy with the statement. 

3. The neutral group, comprising India, Nepal, Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, 
Burma, Laos, Cambodia and Indonesia. These have a population of about 
500 million. In addition, South Viet Nam, Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, Yemen 
and Ethiopia could be considered to be spiritually in this camp.*® 


The importance of the neutral group is clear from a comparison of the popu- 
lations of the three sections. Moreover, the events of the nine months since the 
Bandung Conference have further enhanced this importance in view of changes 
in the groupings. Although there has been no change in the Communist bloc, 
four of the formerly pro-Western countries have in effect gone over to the neu- 
tral group, which is led, by virtue of size, population and comparative cultural 
and technical development, by India. These are Lebanon, the Sudan, Libya and 
Liberia. In addition, the neutrality of Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan and Yemen has 
hardened inasmuch as these countries have leaned further away from the West. 


? Tzvestia, November 17—December 2, December 30, 1955. 
8 Bulletin, Munich, June, 1955, p. 31; Osteuropa, Stuttgart, No. 5, 1955, pp. 330—335. 
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_ The main aim of the Communists at the moment is to make the neutral countries 

well-disposed to them even if they cannot make them actual sympathizers. The 
method is simple: to aggravate the old wounds, not yet fully healed, left by the 
former colonial powers, and to make demonstrative statements in favor of India 
(on the Kashmir and Goa questions and general relations with Pakistan), thereby 
hiding their real intentions under the guise of friendship and peaceful coexistence. 


The Soviet leaders were influenced in their approaches to India not only by 
the desire to win her over to their side, but also by other considerations. From 
the political point of view, India’s role as intermediary between the two opposing 
factions was important (her role as intermediary between Red China and the 
USA, for example). During the present stage of coexistence, where there is 
a balance of power between the Communists and the free world, the favor of India 
becomes exceptionally important. The consequences of a “neutral” India with 
pro-Communist proclivities are not difficult to envisage. Any intensification of 
existing pro-Communist sympathies in India will exert an influence on Nehru’s 
freedom to negotiate between the two blocs. On the other hand, the conversion 
of India’s neutrality to pro-Communism would have a magnetic effect on the 
other neutral countries. Thus, by turning this “third power” to their own use, 
the Soviet leaders are counting on expanding their sphere of influence. This 
might be termed the first stage in the breakthrough in southern Asia. At the same 
time, the trek of Bulganin and Krushchev revealed, in addition to the long-term 
political goals, a number of more immediate military objectives. The support of 
India’s claims to Kashmir aims at flanking the Pakistan barrier by gaining direct 
communication with India through Soviet Pamir. Of more than passing interest 
in this respect is the report that a narrow strip of territory in Chinese Pamir link- 
ing Sinkiang with Afghanistan has been handed over to the Soviets. This will 
provide a common border between India and the USSR if Kashmir passes into 
Indian possession.® Also, Soviet influence in the area was strengthened by an 
agreement with Afghanistan which made the latter economically dependent on 
the Soviet Union and which can be used by the Soviets to exert pressure on 
neighboring Pakistan. By supporting Afghanistan’s claims to the Pathan regions 
the Soviet Union has placed Pakistan between two fires: the USSR itself, just 
beyond Afghanistan to the north, and the hostile India to the south. 


Pakistan’s geographical position, severing the USSR’s most convenient links 
with India via Kabul and Peshawar, makes it highly probable that the Soviets 
will step up their efforts to neutralize Pakistan’s part in the anti-Communist 
barrier, especially as the route via Soviet Pamir is a difficult one. This also ex- 
plains the Soviets’ efforts to increase their influence in the Arab state of Yemen 
and the support of that state’s claims to Aden, an important port on the sea route 
to India. The agreement between India and the USSR on the establishment of 
sea communications between the two countries (probably the line Odessa—Suez 
Canal—Aden—Bombay) will help forge another direct link. However, this route 


® Eastern World, London, No. 1, January, 1956, pp. 17—19. 
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is possible only under conditions of coexistence. It would lose its value in the 
event of an outbreak of hostilities between the United States and the USSR. 


i 


The Soviet breakthroughs took place during the relaxation of tension which 
resulted from the Geneva conference of the four heads of government. The 
question inevitably arises as to whether or not there was a connection between 
the two features. An analysis would indicate that the Soviets had carefully planned 
the penetrations and had chosen their own time to effect them. The delivery of 
arms to Egypt and the signing of pacts with Yemen and Syria were preceded by 
much intercourse between the countries concerned, as for example the invitation 
for an Egyptian trade delegation to inspect Soviet industry in 1953. (It is note- 
worthy that this delegation was lead by the Egyptian war minister.) Even more 
indicative were the activities of the Soviets in Syria, on which the American 
journalist Hal Lehrman has provided some extremely interesting information.'° 
During 1955 the Soviet embassy in Syria increased fourfold and three Soviet 
military attachés were sent to Damascus. Similarly, the Soviet leaders’ visits to 
India and Burma were preceded by invitations to Nehru and U Nu to visit the 
USSR. Salvador de Madariaga gives a convincing explanation for the successes 
attending the Soviets’ efforts: 


Between the first and second Geneva conferences the West has given ground on 
all sectors. The most striking example is the case of Egypt. The new links between 
Moscow and Cairo have given food for thought in the three main capitals — as well 
they might; that they should have been noted with anger is not so easy to understand. 
Why and on what grounds should Colonel Nasser be reproached for smiling at 
Moscow when everyone is doing it ...? 

The dubious position taken up by “Western diplomatic thought” cannot be 
illustrated better than by this #//-bumor toward the Egyptian prime minister, purely 
and simply because he is doing something that his critics themselves have done, are 
doing or intend to do. “Western diplomatic thought” does not seem to be in a 
position to understand that Nasser’s new policy toward Moscow is a direct result of 
the new policy which Great Britain and the United States have inaugurated. How 
could Washington and London be so blind to the fact that such a course on their part 
was bound to start a whole uproar for coexistence among the smaller states? 


Apart from Madariaga’s statement that the United States is prepared to come 
to terms with the Soviet leaders at any price, his analysis of the causes of the 
Soviet successes is completely accurate. The relaxation of the free world’s alert- 
ness and of its will to defend its freedom is the real reason for the Soviet successes 
in the cold war, which is being waged as the Communists dictate. 


10 Die Weltwoche, Zurich, February 3, 1956. 
11 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, November 13, 1955. 





Grain Deliveries and the 1955 Harvest 


S. KABYsSH 


On August 21, 1955 the Soviet press announced that the Ukrainian SSR had 
been the first to fulfill its grain delivery obligations to the state ahead of schedule. 
The report also indicated that Ukrainian agricultural workers had resolved to 
deliver more than 2,400,000 metric tons of grain in excess of the plan.! Between 
August 9 and 19, 1955 the Ukrainian press had contained information on the 
preschedule completion of deliveries by nine oblasts in the republic. These had 
undertaken the obligation of providing 2,035,000 metric tons of grain. At the 
end of September the successful completion of the delivery plan ahead of schedule 
by the Crimean Oblast was announced.* The press contained no reports on the 
fulfillment of deliveries by the remaining 16 oblasts. 


The final results of the Ukrainian grain deliveries were published on Novem- 
ber 27, 1955, when it was stated that the grain and corn delivery plan had been 
completed ahead of schedule and that “153.4 million poods [2,512,700 metric 
tons] of grain have been delivered and sold to the state in excess of the plan and 
in keeping with obligations undertaken.” This success was described as the 
result of socialist competition in honor of the Twentieth Party Congress.* 


The oblasts which delivered grain ahead of schedule and undertook additional 
obligations are in the southeastern part of the republic. In 1954, however, they 
had poor harvests. Writing on the difficult position of the southern oblasts, 
Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party Kirichenko stated: 


More than 200,000 head of cattle were moved from the southern oblasts to 
winter on the kolkhozes of the western oblasts. In the latter the fodder position was 
somewhat better. Redistribution of fodder within the republic took place. 


Overcoming enormous difficulties, the kolkhozes and sovkhozes came through 
the wintering period better than in past and more favorable years and achieved a 
reduction in cattle losses.‘ 


It must be assumed that the oblasts affected by the poor harvest in 1954 lost 
a considerable number of cattle. Apparently the kolkhoz herds have not yet 
recovered. Thus, the good harvest in 1955 coupled with decreased grain re- 
quirements in the nine oblasts made it possible for the state to obtain the maximum 
amount of grain from the kolkhozes there. The increase is even more striking 
because under normal conditions the percentage of grain sown has always been 
higher in the western regions than in the southeast.® 


1 Selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, August 21, 1955. 

2 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, September 23, 1955. 

3 Selskoe khozyaistvo, November 27, 1955. 

* Pravda, November 27, 1955. 

5 Editor G. N. Cherdantsev and others, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSS R (An Economic Geography 
of the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 53. 
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However, in spite of the good harvest and the overfulfillment of the grain 
deliveries, the state of agriculture in the Ukraine remains unsatisfactory: “The 
Plenary Session of the Central Committee revealed serious shortcomings in the 
field of agricultural management and measures for their rapid elimination were 
taken.’’6 


In March and April 1955, regional conferences of agricultural workers were 
held, with Khrushchev participating. At these meetings the oblasts in the central 
chernozem section and in the southeast were set the task of developing grain 
production to the maximum. These regions fulfilled their tasks as follows: 


Grain Delivery Plans and Fulfillment in 1955 
(In Metric Tons) 
The Central Chernozem Oblasts 


Planned Additional Actual Deliveries 
Deliveries Obligations in Excess of Plan 


502,900 229,300 245,700 

316,100 180,200 211,300 

224,400 49,100 : 

371,800 81,900 81,900 
* 73,700 85,200 
* 49,100 * 


The Southeastern Oblasts 


° 655,200 
59,000 21,300 
. 18,000 


* No information available. 

SOURCES: Selskoe kbozyaistvo, Moscow, August 24, 27, September 1, 7, 15, 16, October 23, November 2, 3, 6, 1955. 

Thus, all six oblasts in the central chernozem region fulfilled the grain deliv- 
ery plan and undertook additional obligations. Of the nine oblasts in the 
southeast only three, however, fulfilled the plan. No information is available on 
Saratov, Kuibyshev, Chkalov, Balashov and Astrakhan Oblasts. 


In the southeast, only Stalingrad Oblast successfully carried out the grain 
deliveries. The official report explains this as due to the fact that the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes in 1955 extended sowings of grain by 700,000 hectares, including 
200,000 of corn and 450 hectares of millet. 


The gross yield of grain increased by more than three times compared with last 
year, which made it possible for the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the oblast to have 
delivered and sold to the state, as of September 10, 75,000,000 poods [1,229,000 
metric tons] of grain instead of the 40,000,000 poods [655,000 metric tons] intended 
under the annual plan . . . Of the most important food grain — wheat — 42,000,000 
poods [688,000 metric tons] have been delivered and sold to the state, and 3,000,000 
poods [49,000 metric tons] of millet. After calculating their capabilities the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes decided to deliver and sell to the state at least 5,000,000 poods more 
[82,000 metric tons].? 


6 Selskoe khoz yaistvo, August 23, 1955. 
7 Ibid., September 5, 1955. 





It is worthwhile examining grain production in Stalingrad Oblast over a 
period of several years in order to establish the reasons for such a high yield 
there. The following table illustrates grain production and yield in the region 
since 1928: 


Harvests in Stalingrad Oblast 
1928 1933 1937 1940 


Area Sown to Grain (in Thousand Hectares) " 3,232 3,327 3,243 
Proportion of Grain to Total Area Sown (in Percent) 87 82 80 
Gross Grain Harvest (in Thousand Metric Tons) J 1,959 2,169 2,118 
Yield (in Kilograms per Hectare) 600 620 650 


SOURCES: Selskokb ist tsiklopediya SSR (Agricultural Encyclopedia of the USSR), Moscow, 1940, Volume II, p. 102; 
BSE (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Ist Edition, Moscow, 1947, Volume LII, p. 635; Pravda, March 20, 1955. The figures for 1955 are the 
author’s estimates. 


The sown area in 1955 was less than in 1949 because in 1954 twelve of the 
western harvest raions became part of the newly established Kamensk and 
Balashov oblasts.® 


Climatic conditions in Stalingrad Oblast are not always favorable for the 
development of grain crops: “The oblast is in the zone of the destructive in- 
fluence of the arid winds which have in the past frequently destroyed sowings 
and natural fodder resources.”® Last year the dry winds from Kazakhstan had a 
greater effect on Stalingrad and Astrakhan Oblasts than the other eastern oblasts. 
The question therefore arises why the Soviet press published no information on 
the successful completion of grain deliveries in the fertile and climatically more 
favorable Balashov, Saratov and Kuibyshev Oblasts. Stalingrad Oblast completed 
a large part of its deliveries in grain and delivered only 49,000 metric tons of 
millet, although 450,000 hectares were sown. Even if the harvest were bad, 
the gross yield of millet in the oblast should not have been less than 491,000 metric 
tons. Nevertheless, only about 9% of the gross yield for the grain deliveries was 
made up of millet. Wheat and other grain crops make up over 70% of the gross 
yield. In this connection a speech by the secretary of the Stalingrad Oblast Party 
Committee is noteworthy. Secretary Grishin assured Khrushchev at a con- 
ference of agricultural workers held in Saratov in March 1955 that the oblast 
would take a place of honor in grain production.?° To fulfill this obligation the 
Party leaders left only millet and corn to pay kolkhozniks for their work-day 
units. Wheat and most other grain crops were sent to the state grain collection 
points. The reasons for the “successes” in Stalingrad Oblast are thus clear. 





Concerning the grain deliveries by the 14 oblasts and four autonomous 
republics in the central non-chernozem region, it should first be pointed out that 
this zone is primarily suited to livestock breeding. Except in Kostroma Oblast and 
the Tatar ASSR the grain deliveries were fulfilled ahead of schedule in the zone, 
and additional obligations were undertaken. Deliveries in this area were as follows: 


8 Ukaz prezidiuma Verkhovnogo Soveta (Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet), Moscow, 
January 6, 1954. 
® BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., 1947, L II, 632. 
10 Selskoe khozyaistvo, March 18, 1955. 
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Grain Deliveries in the Central Non-Chernozem Areas in 1955 


Plan Additional Actual Deliveries 
Fultillment Obligations in Excess of Plan 
(In Percentages) ——— (In Metric Tons) - 
100.0 
105.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
Mordovian ASSR . 100.7 
Chuvash ASSR .. 100.0 
100.0 
* No information available. 
SOURCES: Selskoe kboz yaistvo, Moscow, August 30, September 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 16, 17, 20, October 9, November 1, 2, 3, 1955. 


Fulfillment of state grain deliveries in the USSR as a whole is illustrated in 
the following table: 


Fulfillment of Grain Deliveries in 1955 


Fulfillment of Additional Fulfillment of 
Planned Deliveries Obligations Additional Obligations 
(In Percentages) — (In Thousand Metric Tons) — 

* 


2,513 


Tadzhikistan 
Uzbekistan 


90 
20 
19 
* 
* 
° 
. 
. 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
e 


Karelo-Finnish SSR ... 


* No information available. 
t Plan not fulfilled in the republic as a whole. 
@ No additional obligations undertaken. 


SOURCES: Selskoe hoz yaistvo, Moscow, August 16, September 3, 5, 25, 28, October 6, 9, 19, 27, 30, November 27, December 11, 
20, 21, 1955. 


The table shows that the Belorussian SSR was able was able to supply less than 
half of the 49,000 metric tons promised earlier in a somewhat hasty announce- 
ment.!! The absence of information as to whether other regions of the country ful- 
filled their additional obligations would lead to the conclusion that these obliga- 
tions were not carried out everywhere. 


11 Jbid., September 28, 1955; /bid., December 21, 1955. 





The harvest was also bad in the Baltic regions. Lithuania did not meet the 
grain delivery schedule. Estonia fulfilled the plan but undertook no further 
obligations. Latvia met her planned obligations, but by a method not hitherto 
practiced: “The kolkhozes of the republic delivered a considerable quantity of 
livestock products as part of the grain delivery plan in accordance witha govern- 
ment decision. The delivery of grain continues.” !* 


In the Soviet press the catastrophic harvest has been attributed partly to the 
inadequate attention given to sowing, the insufficient retention of moisture in 
the fields in spring, plowing at the wrong time and other reasons. As before, 
there is insistent propaganda that the virgin lands are capable of giving good 
grain harvests, although “all summer the steppe was burned by the dry winds, 
dust storms laid bare the wheat roots, the rainless weather continued until the end 
of June. The grass wilted from the heat, grew hard as wire. But the grain on the 
upturned virgin land lived through.”?!* Of course the grain may have survived in 
places, but it could hardly have given a good harvest. A more objective descrip- 
tion of the virgin land is given by M. Baranov in his article “Ways of Increasing 
the Fertility of the Virgin Lands.” This author asserts: “One general law is com- 
mon in a greater or lesser degree to all of them [the virgin lands under cultivation 
in Kazakhstan]: insufficient moisture in the soil during the growing season to 
obtain stable grain harvests ... This law made itself felt this year, only with greater 
force.”!4 M, Baranov states that the yield in the virgin lands last year was from 
200 to 250 kilograms per hectare. In Kazakhstan, therefore, the reason for the bad 
harvest was the drought. 


However, the failure to fulfill the grain delivery plan and additional obliga- 
tions undertaken in several other areas indicate that the harvest in the European 
part of the country was also worse than usual, despite normal weather conditions. 
At the Kamyshin Selection Station in Stalingrad Oblast, for example, a yield of 
990 kilograms per hectare was obtained from 320 hectares of spring wheat, and 
one of 830 kilograms per hectare from 143 hectares of winter wheat.15 Of course, 
conditions are much better at a selection station than on kolkhozes. At the Gorky 
Kolkhoz in Stalingrad Oblast the wheat harvest was 800 kilograms per hectare.!® 


Tambov Oblast not only fulfilled the grain delivery plan but undertook 
additional obligations. However, the deputy chairman of the oblast executive 
committee admitted that “‘in such raions as Pokrovo-Marfino, Znamenka, Umet, 
Inzhavino and Gavrilovka, from 800 to 1,100 kilograms per hectare were har- 
vested,”1? 


Other regions of the USSR had very poor harvests. In Belorussia the Secre- 
tary of the Molodechno Oblast Committee stated at an oblast Party conference 


12 Tbid., October 19, 1955. 

13 Kazakhskaya pravda, Alma Ata, September 6, 1955. 
14 Tbid., September 21, 1955. 

18 Selskoe khoz yaistvo, December 17, 1955. 

16 Tbid. 

17 Tbid., December 20, 1955. 
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that the “yield of grain crops was lower in 1955 than in 1953.”28 On the Stalin 
Kolkhoz in Gomel Oblast, the grain yield was from 300 to 400 kilograms per 
hectare.!® In Grodno Oblast the harvest was even poorer. At a meeting of 
kolkhozniks the chairman of the Svoboda Kolkhoz reported that the average 
grain yield was 200 kilograms per hectare.?° 


The low summer grain harvest in the central regions was due to the extended 
corn sowings. Corn was raised on fertile lands which were formerly sown to 
barley, spring wheat and oats. The corn also absorbed much natural fertilizer, 
which is in short supply, although without it normal harvests cannot be had in 
the central strip. As a result of Khrushchev’s experiment the harvest of potatoes 
and summer grain crops was low in 1955, and the results of the corn program 
insignificant. This was admitted by Minister of Agriculture Matskevich at a con- 
ference of sheep raisers. He stated: “On certain kolkhozes, where corn growing 
began recently, serious mistakes have occurred in its cultivation. Consequently a 
poor harvest was gathered in. The cultivation of corn was particularly unsatis- 
factory in many kolkhozes of the Uzbek, Lithuanian, Latvian, Kirgiz and Estonian 
republics, as well as in several oblasts in the Russian Federation.”** 


At an oblast conference in Ryazan for the dissemination of corngrowing 
experience it emerged that the oblast as a whole had failed by far to fulfill its 
obligations. In Korablino and Shelukhovskoe raions only 3,200 kilograms of 
green corn per hectare were harvested.?* Even in Vesely Raion, Rostov Oblast, 
the corn harvest was only 920 kilograms per hectare. 


In Novosibirsk Oblast 204,000 hectares were sown with corn. The harvest of 
green corn turned out to be very poor and only a few kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
had grown ears to the milk and glazing stage of maturity.*4 


The unrealized hopes for a good grain harvest from the virgin lands and the 
unsuccessful experiment with corn upset the Soviet government’s calculations. 
At delivery time exceptional measures had to be resorted to to obtain the grain 
necessary. One such measure was the establishment of the additional kolkhoz 
obligations to deliver grain over and above the planned amounts. Measures were 
also taken to carry out the grain deliveries as rapidly as possible in the high-yield 
regions, such as the Ukraine and the central chernozem strip. 


Thousands of persons were sent from the cities for this purpose: 


The kolkhozniks, MTS and sovkhoz workers in Penza Oblast fulfilled the state 
plan for grain deliveries ahead of schedule with the active help of workers, engineers, 
technicians and employees from city and raion centers, thus implementing the 


18 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, December 24, 1955. 
19 Jbid., November 20, 1955. 

20 Jbid., December 17, 1955. 

21 Jbid., November 19, 1955. 

22 Selskoe khozyaistvo, December 4, 1955. 

23 Tbid. 

24 Jbid., December 18, 1955. 
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historic decisions of Plenary Sessions of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party by developing socialist competition on a broad scale in order to meet 
the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party in a worthy fashion.*° 
A considerable part was also played in the grain deliveries by personnel from 
industries in Stalino and Ulyanovsk Oblasts. In 1955, therefore, considerable 
difficulty was experienced with the state grain deliveries. To aid the Communists 
on kolkhozes the Party was compelled to take workers away from industry in 
order to harvest the grain as rapidly as possible and send it to the collection points. 


The Soviet press frequently contains long reports on the successes of indivi- 
dual outstanding kolkhozes. Figures are printed on the increase in gross yield as 
the result of corn growing. It is stated that the kolkhozes earn millions of rubles 
for grain delivered to the state. However, these reports rarely carry details of the 
payment of work-day units. Figures are often replaced by the general phrase: 
“Payment for work-day units was increased considerably.” The low payment for 
these units on kolkhozes is evidently the result of the high rate of grain purchases 
by the state. For example, on the Molotov Kolkhoz in Kiev Oblast the harvest 
of grain crops reached 1,800 kilograms per hectare. The kolkhoz delivered 
520 metric tons to the state and allotted 560 for fodder. The kolkhozniks were 
given only 2.5 kilograms of grain each per work-day unit.?® 

In the very fertile Poltava Oblast the Kalinin Kolkhoz delivered 1,248 metric 
tons of grain to.the state, but the kolkhozniks were paid only 3 kilograms of 
grain and five rubles in cash for each work-day unit.27 The report notes the 
payment per unit as exceptionally high. 

The Put k kommunizmu Kolkhoz in Mtsensk Raion, Orel Oblast, has 5,100 hec- 
tares of plowed land and hayfields. The gross yield of grain was 2,700 metric tons. 
As early as spring, in order to obtain a good harvest of hemp (and of course not 
without pressure from the kolkhoz managers) “the kolkhozniks of the sixth 
brigade gave their own private plots to be used as hemp fields, and their gardens 
were transferred to other lands. The remaining seven brigades used part of their 
private plots as hemp fields.”’?8 

Enumerating the kolkhoz’s achievements and noting the high social con- 
sciousness of the kolkhozniks, the article ends with the words: ““The distribution 
of products and cash for a work-day unit has increased. In 1955 the kolkhozniks 
will receive two kilograms of grain and three rubles per unit.”?*® This payment 
is very low. 

The position was even worse in the non-chernozem lands. For example, in the 
Shlyakh sotsializma Kolkhoz in Gomel Oblast “the kolkhozniks received this year 
[1955] a kilogram of grain, one ruble in cash and three kilograms of potatoes for 
each work-day unit.’’° 

25 Ibid., September 16, 1955. 

26 Tbid., November 5, 1955. 

27 Pravda Ukrainy, October 22, 1955. 

28 Selskoe khozyaistvo, December 11, 1955. 


29 Tbid. 
30 Zyyazda, Minsk, November 29, 1955. 
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The Rassvet Kolkhoz in Mogilev Oblast was one of the first to fulfill its obli- 
gations. A newspaper report states that “now the kolkhozniks are receiving a 
kilogram of grain each and a like amount of potatoes for one work-day unit.””*! 


During the state grain deliveries, cases occurred when kolkhozes which had 
a comparatively high rate of payment for the units reviewed the payment norms 
and reduced them considerably. This occurred in the kolkhoz at the village of 
Kalinovka in Kursk Oblast. The first report on the successes on this kolkhoz was 
printed in Selskoe khox yaistvo on October 8, 1955. The article stated that the 
kolkhoz had achieved exceptional results due to the sowing of corn. The article 
ended as follows: 

This year the artel is handing out three kilograms of grain, twelve kilograms of 
corn silage, two kilograms of processed corn and sixteen rubles cash for each work- 
day unit . . . The average earnings of a kolkhoznik in the artel of Kalinovka village in 
1955 will be 8,000 rubles cash, 1,500 kilograms of grain, 6 tons of corn silage and 
one ton of processed corn. 


This part of the report was printed in heavy type in the paper. The achievements 
of the Kalinovka kolkhoz were dealt with by Pravda on November 4, 1955 on 
a specially inserted page. An article entitled ““A Long-Term Plan Is Realized” gives 
a very detailed report on the kolkhoz’s achievements and draws comparisons 
with previous years. The principle aim of the article is to show that the successes 
were due to the considerable increase in corn raised. The kolkhoz’s income in 
money was to be 4.5—5 million rubles. In this case Pravda also gives figures for 
the payment of work-day units at the kolkhoz: “This year 2.5 kilograms of grain 
will be given for each work-day unit. The income of the kolkhoz also makes it 
possible to pay 16—18 rubles cash.” 

Further on, however, Pravda reports that the kolkhozniks are discussing 
“interesting proposals for the distribution of income... The ideas of many 
kolkhozniks come to the following: Each work-day unit should be paid for at 
the rate of 8—10 rubles and not 16—18. The remaining sum, that is, approxima- 
tely one million rubles, should be used to create a fund for the reconstruction of 
the village.” 

Thus, less than one month after the first announcement the payments to 
kolkhozniks were reduced by one half, the grain handed over was also less, corn 
silage was excluded from the payments. Nevertheless, the example of the Kalinovka 
kolkhoz was very widely used. It was mentioned by Khrushchev at an agri- 
cultural conference in Tashkent.** 


The low rate of payment for work-day units even at the foremost kolkhozes 
indicates that the Party and the government, in increasing state grain deliveries, 
took no account of the established norms for grain procurement and purchase. 
By the system of obligations over and above the plan the payment to kolkhozniks 
dropped considerably. 


31 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, November 22, 1955. 
32 Selskoe khozyaistvo, December 21, 1955. 





The first announcement on the gross yield of the harvest in 1955 was made 
by Kaganovich at a session of the Moscow Soviet on November 6, 1955. He said: 
“This year, despite unfavorable climatic conditions, particularly in Kazakhstan, 
the harvest in the country as a whole was greater than last year. By November 1, 
129,000,000 poods [2,113,000 metric tons] more grain was delivered than in 
1954.33 

One month later Se/skoe khoz yaistvo reported: “Despite unfavorable weather 
conditions in Kazakhstan and certain other regions 135,000,000 poods [2,211,000 
metric tons] more grain was delivered than in 1954.”’34 

The comparatively small increase over 1954 is not convincing evidence that 
“the gross yield of the harvest in the country as a whole is higher than last year.” 
In 1954 the state grain deliveries were not tied to the gross output of grain but 
were carried out in accordance with the state’s planned needs for grain resources. 

The figures which Minister of Sovkhozes I. Benediktov gave the American 
agricultural delegation in August 1955 are helpful in establishing the gross grain 
output in the Soviet Union. Replying to an American question on the gross 
grain production expected in 1955, Benedictov stated that the plans established 
at the beginning of the Fifth Five-Year Plan to produce 130,000,000 metric tons, 
had been revised. The grain harvest in 1954 was over 98,000,000 metric tons. 
The reduced plan for gross grain production in 1955, which intended to net 
114,000,000 metric tons, could not be met, according to Benedictov.*5 The Soviet 
press reported that a conversation between the Minister and the Americans took 
place on August 20, 1955, but did not reproduce the figures quoted by Benediktov. 


It must be assumed that Benediktov was exceptionally cautious in giving the 
figures for the grain harvest in 1954 and the expected figures for 1955. He gave 
only partial information on the low production of grain in the USSR. 

The drought in the virgin lands, the low yield of grain crops on kolkhozes, the 
unsuccessful experiment in sowing large areas with corn, and the new methods 
used to increase the grain procurements in 1955, taken together with the figures 
given by Minister Benediktov, give reason to believe that the gross grain yield in 
the USSR in 1955 was 103—107 million metric tons. The increased grain deliveries 
by the kolkhozes were carried out at the expense of payments to kolkhozniks for 
work-day units. 

It is possible that the official report will indicate a greater harvest. To this 
end preparations are at present being made to include silage made from unripened 
corn ears in the gross output. 

In his report to the Nineteenth Party Congress on the work of the Central 
Committee on October 5, 1952, Malenkov stated: 

The production of grain was reestablished three years after the end of the war 
and in following years rose together with the increase in marketable grain. In the 


33 Pravda, November 7, 1955. 


34 Selskoe khoz yaistvo, December 2, 1955. 
35 The New York Times, August 21, 1955. 
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current year, 1952, the gross grain harvest comprised 8,000,000,000 poods [131,000,000 
metric tons] . . . Thus the grain problem, which was considered the most serious and 
difficult problem, has been successfully solved, solved finally and irrevocably.** 


Malenkov’s assertion was not justified by later events. Nor were Khrushchev’s 
calculations, announced at a plenary session of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party on February 23, 1954. He required “that as early as 
1954 and 1955 the gross grain yield be increased considerably, and that the state 
procurements and purchases of grain be raised by at least 3; —40% in comparison 
with 1953.37 

The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1956-60) intend to raise gross grain output to 180 million tons by 1960.°* The 
task set for the Sixth Five-Year Plan is practically impossible. The Fifth Five-Year 
Plan did not lead to the expected increase in the harvest, although the Party has 
for the last three years been devoting particular attention to agriculture. 


It is clear that the Soviet leaders’ insistence on developing the virgin lands 
and corn growing in various parts of the Union has failed to solve the grain 
problem in the USSR. The grain shortage is becoming more acute each year. The 
vast expenditures of labor and capital for the new lands and corn growing have 
not been justified because of generally unfavorable climatic conditions. Moreover, 
the reduced payments to kolkhozniks for work-day units are bound to have 
increased peasant dissatisfaction and resistance to the authorities. 


The attempt has therefore been made to camouflage the failures in the virgin 
lands and in grain production as a whole in 1955 by emphasizing “successes” in 
state grain procurements, that is, in the collection rather than the production of 
grain. 

5 


(This article is a version of one appearing in the English-language 
Belorussian Review, No. 2, 1956, published by the Institute.) 


36 G. M. Malenkov, Otchetny doklad XIX sezdu partii o rabote Tsentralnogo komiteta VKP (b) (Report 
to the Nineteenth Party Congress on the Work of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party of Bolsheviks), Moscow, 1952, p. 48. 


37 Pravda, March 21, 1954. 
38 Tbid., January 15, 1955. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
The Legal Profession in the USSR 


The origin of the legal profession is intimately connected with the idea of 
a due process of law, which in turn is linked with rejection of the state as an 
all-powerful organ of repression, and transition to the concept of equality between 
man and society or the state. 

In the present article it is intended not to discuss the qualities and short- 
comings of the present generation of Soviet lawyers, but rather the fate and po- 
sition of the legal profession as an integral part of the system of justice. A fair 
basis for comparison can be provided by taking the position, rights and concepts 
of the Russian legal profession as they existed just before the Bolsheviks came 
to power. If conditions in this period are taken as a criterion the problem can be 
considered as a dynamic process and as an integral feature of society rather than 
as an abstract concept. 

In Russia the emergence of the legal profession was linked with the develop- 
ment of the concept of social justice and freedom. This period in Russian history 
is known as the epoch of great reforms. 

In 1862 the State Council, as the highest legislative body of Tsarist Russia, 
recognized the need to institute the post of attorney, because otherwise “it would 
be quite impossible to introduce controversy into civil cases and court pleadings 
in criminal cases in order to discover the truth and to make possible the... 
defense in court of persons under accusation...” 

During the early years of the Soviet regime official writings continued to 
hold a high opinion of the Russian pre-Revolutionary legal profession. For 
example, in the early twenties an encyclopedic dictionary edited by Professor 
Zheleznov stated: “Only the legal statutes of 1864 created in our country a truly 
broad organization of the legal profession which answered to the needs of 
justice.” When the Russian Social Democratic Party was born and its struggle 
with the Tsarist regime began the lawyer had long since become a permanent 
part of society. He was a member of the intelligentsia, courageous, independent 
and free. Lawyers conducted thousands of court cases throughout Russia, repre- 
senting people of all classes without distinction of social origin, position or 
political sympathies. Moreover, lawyers had to conduct cases in which they 
defended opponents of the state. 

The legal profession had the rights of an autonomous class with self-govern- 
ment and was protected from encroachment on its rights by the executive autho- 
rities, the police, the public prosecutor and even the judicial authorities. No one 
could become a lawyer unless accepted by a council of lawyers. No authority 


a Entsiklopediya gosudarstva i prava, (An Encyclopedia of State and Law), Part I, Moscow, 1925-26, 
p- 440. 
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could force the Council to accept a person as a lawyer if in the opinion of the 
Council his qualifications and character did not meet the high standards of the 
profession. There was no appeal on a decision of the Council. 


In court the lawyer was guaranteed complete freedom of speech. A lawyer 
could not be held legally responsible or even reprimanded and punished by his 
superiors for remarks made in defense of clients. The encyclopedic dictionary 
mentioned earlier gives the interesting information that only one case occurred 
at the beginning of the twentieth century when a lawyer was punished by his 
superiors, and this sanction was later annulled. 


The broad legal and general education of Russian lawyers helped them to 
feel part of the legal profession in the rest of the world. They frequently referred 
to the laws of other countries, thus aiding judges in the solution of difficult 
points. 

In its fifty years’ existence (up to the Revolution) the Russian profession was 
the living expression of society’s growing consciousness of justice and legality. 
On November 24, 1917 this period of freedom ended with Court Decree No. 1 
which abolished the institution of attorney. All citizens of impeccable character 
were given the right to appear as defense councils in criminal cases and as attor- 
neys in civil cases. This included persons neither compromised by their position 
in Tsarist Russia nor attached to the cultural values and legal concepts of former 
times. During this period those who became judges and lawyers were ignorant 
of legal matters. The occasional members of the intelligentsia acting in these 
capacities did not alter the general picture. 

The results of this decree were so unfortunate that the Soviet authorities were 
compelled to compromise six weeks after it was issued. On January 12, 1918, 
Court Decree No. 2 was published, stating that “boards of persons who have 
devoted themselves to legal intercession both in the form of public prosecution 
and. ..defense” were being created at Soviets of workers’, peasants’ and Cossack 
deputies. Only members of these boards were given the right to appear as paid 
counselors and prosecutors before the courts. However, together with these, 
one other prosecutor and one other defense representative were permitted to 
participate in the pleadings from among those present at the court session. Very 
soon, however, the right of non-members of boards to appear was abolished. 
By an instruction of the People’s Commissariat of Justice on July 23, 1918 it was 
established that apart from board members only close relatives and those empow- 
ered by Soviet institutions and enterprises were allowed to participate. 

It should be noted that the boards were not a body of free lawyers. This is 
evident if only from the fact that any member could appear either for the defense 
or for the prosecution, according to his appointment at a given trial. The combi- 
nation in one man of the functions of prosecutor and defense counsel was a 
complete rejection of Russian legal tradition. 

In the second half of 1918 the Second All-Russian Congress of Oblast and 
Provincial Commissars of Justice expressed itself in favor of making “the principle 
of a fixed monthly salary the basic form of payment for lawyers.” Quite 
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clearly this was in contradiction to the concept of the body of lawyers as a free 
profession since it made them completely subordinate to the Soviet authorites. 
The latter then began paying a fixed salary to lawyers, controlling and directing 
their activities. On November 30, 1918 the “Statute on the People’s Courts of the 
RSFSR” introduced the monthly salary for lawyers: “Members of boards of 
defense counsels will receive salaries as officials of the Soviet Republic.” Later, 
on October 21, 1920, a statute was published by which the boards of defense 
counsels were abolished as an institution linking the legal profession and alone 
giving the right to appear before the courts. The courts themselves now appointed 
citizens for the defense of accused persons. It therefore followed that the judges 
took upon themselves not only the responsibility of judging but also of choosing 
the defense, thus having an influence on the material which it was their function 
to judge. While in the first stage of the liquidation of the free legal profession the 
concepts of defense counsel and prosecutor were fused, later the functions of 
judge and defense counsel were also combined. 


The aim of these developments was very clear. They were intended to prevent 
freedom in the judgment of crimes and offenses. The Statutes on the Legal Pro- 
fession of May 26, 1922 appeared to reestablish the autonomy of the profession: 
“Lawyers form provincial corporations.” This apparent corporative autonomy, 
however, was not a recognition of the profession’s freedom. All these measures 
were simply intended to attract the necessary number of persons into the pro- 
fession. Without sufficient qualified people the courts would be strangled, since 
they would be compelled to deal directly with unqualified persons, frequently 
with illiterate plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses or representatives of Communist 
institutions. 

On October 16, 1924 the provincial executive committees were given the 
right: (a) to reject for one month any new lawyer approved by the Board 
of Defendants, (b) to recall any member of the board, (c) to accept complaints 
about board refusals to accept a candidate for the legal profession. Thus, two 
and one half years after the proclamation of the lawyers’ corporative autonomy 
the Communist Party took away the rights given lawyers and ensured its own 
authority to decide the composition of lawyers’ boards. 


The internal autonomy of the boards on other questions was also nullified, 
since the general assembly of lawyers lost the right to decide internal problems, 
being empowered only to discuss; and, since all decisions in the name of the 
board were made only by the presidium of the board, the Party hold on the 
lawyers was tightened and the relative freedom given them was abolished. 


At the Fifth Congress of Jurists the activity of boards of defense counsels was 
subjected to sharp criticism. The accusation was that this activity was divorced 
from the masses. The Congress recognized the need to enlist trade unions and 
agricultural unions in the boards’ work. Afterward the demand was heard for 
abolishing lawyers and transferring their functions as defense counsels to special 
boards of court officials with a regular salary. It was then logical to ban private 
practice and to destroy the independence of lawyers. 
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On April 12, 1928 the People’s Commissariat of Justice decreed the “experi- 
mental” formation of three boards of defense counsels on a cooperative basis. 
They were organized in Moscow, Leningrad and Rostov on the following prin- 
ciples: (1) advice to clients, agreements in clients’ names and appearances before 
the courts were carried out only through the consultation office of the defense 
counsel board; (2) consultation outside the defense board was forbidden; (3) all 
fees were paid to the consultation office and were allotted by the Presidium of 
the Board. 

This was the beginning of a decisive offensive against the lawyers. The Sixth 
Congress of Jurists in 1929 “approved this new form of the legal profession, 
and in 1930 it was extended to cover the whole country.” 

On February 27, 1932 the Collegium of the People’s Commissariat of Justice 
confirmed the Statutes on Collectives of Defense Counsel Boards, thus finally 
abolishing any autonomy lawyers may have retained. Boards of defense counsels 
were then under the complete control of the administrative authorities (that is, 
the Communist Party). The defense counsel boards were supervised by the oblast 
courts, executive committees and the city soviets. 


No more internal autonomy (the right to decide internal problems at general 
assemblies of members) was given the defense counsel boards. Direct control 
over their work was exercised by the presidiums, which under the Statutes of 
October 16, 1924 had received the exclusive right to take decisions in the name 
of the board. 


A lawyer no longer had his own clients, in the sense of persons who per- 
sonally entrusted him with their cases. Cases were the affair of the dependent 
consultation office, which was composed of several persons. The client could 
therefore no longer have a secret known only to himself and to his attorney. 
Moreover, the concept of defending the individual rights and interests of clients 
and the former code of professional ethics ceased to have any meaning. There 
was no longer any place for the previous personal approach of the lawyer to 
his client from which the ethical obligations spring. 

In his court pleadings the Soviet lawyer has always to consider that he must 
not come into conflict with his superiors, who pay him his salary. He knows 
perfectly well that the Presidium of the Board of Defense Counsels has been 
formed under pressure and is itself under constant control. 

The Statutes of February 27, 1937 state quite clearly and cynically: “The 
whole of the work of the Collegium of Defense Counsels is caicied out under the 
direct political guidance of the organs of justice.” Under such conditions it has 
become impossible for the lawyer to take his client’s part, that is, to execute his 
chief responsibility. If he supports a client who has come into conflict with the 
authorities the lawyer is deviating from the Party line and himself becomes a 
“criminal.” 

The Statutes oblige lawyers to carry on propaganda for Soviet law. Moreover: 
“Work on the board of defense counsels removes neither disciplinary nor crimi- 
nal responsibility from the defense counsel.” This makes it possible for any 
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lawyer to be excluded from the board on the grounds of his defense speeches, 
or to be arrested, accused himself and perhaps sentenced. The statutes therefore 
make the geniune defense of a client impossible. 

On August 16, 1939 a new edition of the Statutes on the Legal Profession 
was published, which differed in no essentials from the earlier ones. In the new 
Statutes the first point states that the legal profession is an institution created 
to aid the Soviet court in its work. In the course of the trial the lawyer furthers 
the implementation of socialist justice. 

The position of the lawyer remains unchanged at the present time. This 
emerges from handbooks for lawyers, published for the first time under the 
Soviets in 1954. One of them is entitled The Lawyer in the Soviet Criminal Trial, 
and the other The Lawyer in the Soviet Civil Case. These handbooks were published 
by the State Law Publishing House. Some extracts are given below: 

The Soviet lawyer is a public worker who aids in the strengthening of socialist 
legality, who helps the Soviet State, Soviet justice and in this way defends the 
lawful interests of citizens and organizations . . . 

The lawyer who with the aid of chicanery strives at all costs to represent only 
“the interests of his client” . . . should not bear the worthy title of Soviet lawyer. . . 

The whole activity of a lawyer is his public service. The lawyer must always speak 
both as one well-versed in Soviet law and as its propagandist — a public worker . . . 

When giving advice to a client and pleading in court the lawyer must remember 
the social and political significance of his every word. The lawyer must always 
explain and bring out the whole of the just and progressive nature of Soviet laws, 
Party directives and decrees of the Soviet government .. . 

In so doing, no inner conflict can arise in the lawyer, since the personal interests 
of Soviet citizens are ever more linked . . . with the interests of socialist society . .. 

Which path should the lawyer choose in order to satisfy the strict demands made 
on him by the Soviet court and Soviet society? ... Primarily the lawyer should 
make his own political knowledge more profound. For this, systematic study of the 
classics of Marxism-Leninism is essential, study of Party directives and decrees of the 
Soviet government which direct the life of our country . . .* 

The defense counsel aids the court to establish all the circumstances of a case 
which are essential to delivering a legal and well-founded judgment . . .* 

If a lawyer lodges a complaint before extrajudicial reviewing authorities with a 
request to reduce . . . [an indisputably correct sentence] . . . this is an activity directed 
“against society, whose interest it is to achieve the just punishment of guilty per- 
sons...’4 
The limitations imposed on the legal profession in the Soviet Union clearly 

show that the Communist state makes it impossible for a citizen to defend his 

interests freely and openly. It is also clear however, that the whole system of 

Soviet justice aims not at revealing personal and social injustice but at concealing it. 
. Eugen Posdeeff 


2 B. S. Antimonov, S. L. Gerzon, Advokat v sovetskom grazhdanskom protsesse (The Lawyer in the 


Soviet Civil Case), Moscow, 1954, pp. 3—6. 
3 Editor I. R. Golyakov, Advokat v sovetskom ugolovnom protsesse (The Lawyer in the Soviet Criminal 


Trial), Moscow, 1954, p. 52. 
4 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo u pravo, Moscow, No. 3, 1955, p. 140. The words in quotation marks are 


cited from Golyakov, op. ¢it. 
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The Economy 


Hydraulic Engineering Projects in the Sixth Five-Year Plan 


The considerable extent of hydraulic engineering is a striking feature of the 
proposed directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. It is intended to complete 
many projects and to begin many new ones. 

In 1955 the hydroelectric stations of the Soviet Union produced 23.1 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy. This was 13.5% of the total Soviet electricity 
output in that year. By 1960 it is planned to raise annual hydroelectric production 
to 59 billion kilowatt-hours (or 18.4% of total output). Such a sharp increase 
will of course require the construction of many large new stations. The new five- 
year plan envisages construction as listed in the table on the following page. * 


Apart from hydroelectric stations, the Sixth Five-Year Plan includes large- 
scale work on the construction of arterial canals, irrigation and drainage canals 
and reservoirs, as follows: 


Construction During the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
Canals 


Right Bank of the Egorlyk (RSFSR) 
Terek-Kuma (RSFSR) 
Kuma-Manych (RSFSR) 
Don (RSFSR) 
North Donets—Don Basin (Ukrainian SSR) . 
North Crimean (Ukrainian SSR) 
Arys—Turkestan (Kazakh SSR) 
Talinsky (Armenian SSR) 
Kara-Kum (Turkmen SSR) 
Bolshoi Chuisky (Kirgiz SSR) 

Irrigation Systems 
Ingulets (Ukrainian SSR) 
Krasnoznamenskaya (Ukrainian SSR) 
Upper Samgori (Georgian SSR) 
Arzni-Shamiran (Armenian SSR) 
Petrovskaya-Anastasevskaya (RSFSR) 
Maryano-Cheburgolskaya (RSFSR) 
Kuban-Kalaus Watering System (RSFSR)... . 


Drainage Systems 


Meshchera Depression (RSFSR) 
Trubezh (Ukrainian SSR) 

Reservoirs 
Simferopol (Ukrainian SSR) 
Tiya-Bugusskoe (Uzbek SSR) 
Chim-Kurgan (Uzbek SSR) 
Surkhandarya (Uzbek SSR) 
Sary-Yazynskoe (Turkmen SSR) 
Tedzhen (Second Reservoir) (Turkmen SSR) 
Valazminskoe (Karelo-Finnish SSR) 
Chagraiskoe (RSFSR) 
Krasnodar (RSFSR) 


“1 Pravda, January 15, 1956. 
? Ibid. 





Construction of Hydroelectric Stations During the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
Capacity 
Station River or Canal (in Kilowatts) Category 


Stalingrad 
Saratov (Balakovo) 


Votkinsk 
Nizhnekamskaya 
Kakhovka 
Kremenchug 
Dneprodzerzhinsk 


Kamenka (Moldavian SSR) 

Pliavinias (Latvian SSR) Western Dvina 
Kuma (Karelo-Finnish SSR) Lake Kumozero 
Onda (Karelo-Finnish SSR) Onda 
Vygostrov White Sea Canal 
Palesandalsk (Karelo-Finnish SSR) 

Iova (Karelo-Finnish SSR) 

Ladzhanur (Georgian SSR) 

Khrami No. 2 (Georgian SSR) 

Tkibul (Georgian SSR) 

Gumati (Georgian SSR) 

Daryalskoe 

Rioni (New Station) 

Sevan-Razdan Waterfall (Armenian SSR) . 

Tatev (Armenian SSR) 

Irkutsk 
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Kapchagaiskaya (Kazakh SSR) 

Uch-Kurgan (Kirgiz SSR) 

Vakhsh Canal Overfall (Tadzhik SSR) 

Golovnaya (Tadzhik SSR) 

Kairak-Kumskaya 

Shaarikhan (New Station) (Kirgiz SSR) . 

Chuiskaya No. 1 (Kirgiz SSR) 

Chuiskaya No. 2 (Kirgiz SSR) 

New Station in Azerbaidzhan SSR 
B = Construction will begin but not be completed in the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 
BC = Construction will begin and be completed during the Plan. 
Cc Presently under construction and to be completed during the Plan. 


* The first section. 

In all, during the Sixth Five-Year Plan it is planned to carry out construction 
work on 43 hydroelectric stations, 10 canals, 9 irrigation systems and 9 reservoirs, 
a total of 71 projects. 
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A large amount of work is to be done on extending the irrigation system and 
increasing the cultivated area. In the USSR as a whole it is planned to extend the 
irrigation system to provide water for 2.1 million hectares more land than pre- 
viously, and to drain 3.1 million hectares more, thus making cultivation possible 
on 5.2 million additional hectares. It should be pointed out that these 5.2 million 
hectares are the limit of planning for the development of virgin and idle lands 
during the Plan, not counting about 80 million hectares of pasture land which is 
to be watered. The distribution of such irrigation, drainage and watering projects 
is as follows: 


Irrigation, Drai and Watering During the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
ga nage & & 
(In Hectares) 
IRRIGATION DRAINAGE - PASTURE WATERING 
New Adaption of New New 
Network Existing Network Network Network 
483,000 — 365,000 16,000,000 
146,000 — 141,000 1,240,000 
170,000 238,000 -- 
a res 6,800,000 
43,000,000 


325,000 


Kazakhstan .... 214,000 _— 
Georgia 40,000 . 10,000 
Azerbaidzhan .. 125,000 

Lithuania — 
Latvia — 
Kirgizia 115,000 
Tadzhikistan .. . 89,000 
Armenia 39,000 
Turkmenistan . . 205,000 
Estonia _- 


The only figure quoted for the Karelo-Finnish SSR was 55,000 hectares, this being the additional 
area to be drained both by adaption of the existing network and by new construction. 

The plans for hydraulic construction during the Sixth Five-Year Plan intro- 
duce certain changes in the execution of projects planned earlier. 


These changes are as follows: 

A decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR in September 1950 called 
for extending the North Crimean and the South Ukrainian Canals. The North 
Crimean Canal was to be fed with water from the South Ukrainian and, if the 
latter source was insufficient, the former was to be fed from the Kakhovka Reser- 
voir. The South Ukrainian Canal was to be completed in 1957. 

In the Sixth Five-Year Plan nothing is said about the South Ukrainian Canal. 
Nor is the Melitopol Hydroelectric Station mentioned. The North Crimean 
Canal is now planned as completely independent of these two, and it will begin 
in the Kakhovka Reservoir. It is intended to build the canal from the Reservoir 
to Dzhankoi and thence to the Sea of Azov. It is to be sufficiently deep for sea- 
going ships to traverse it. 

Thus, the need for an internal water route between the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov or, rather, between Nikolaev (where there are shipyards) and the Sea 
of Azov, whence internal water routes link vessels with all the seas surrounding 


298,000 


4 Jbid., September 21, 1950. 





the Soviet Union, has made it necessary to change not only existing plans but also 
to abandon a decree of the Council of Ministers. 

The South Ukrainian Canal is still, of course, part of the long-range plan, but 
its construction has been postponed. Strategic considerations have apparently 
been given priority. 

There is no mention in the directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan of the 
Main Turkmen Canal, although in 1950 a special decree was issued on its con- 
struction by the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The decree called for com- 
pletion by 1957. This project, too, must have been postponed. It may be assumed 
that this canal is now included in the projected Siberian Sea and is an integral 
part of this plan. All this is large-scale work to be completed in the more distant 
future. There is reason to believe that the project has already been approved and 
that preparatory work is being carried out. 

Certain changes have also been introduced in the plan for the Stalingrad canal 
project. A 1950 decree of the Council of Ministers planned to build the Stalingrad 
freely-following arterial canal between the Volga and the Ural River.® It was to 
be opened in 1956. This plan no longer figures in the directives, and must there- 
fore have been postponed. 

All these changes are evidently linked with the creation of the Siberian Sea. 
At the present time, removing 500 cubic meters of water per second from the 
Volga would mean reducing the flow into the Caspian by the same amount. This 
cannot be permitted, since regulation has in any case considerably reduced the 
flow of water in the Volga. Moreover, the level of the Caspian Sea is continually 
falling, even with a normal flow of Volga water. 

Consequently, only when the Siberian Sea is completed and the Caspian 
supplied additionally from the Main Turkmen Canal, or if the Volga can be 
supplied at the expense of the northern rivers, will it be possible to take an extra 
soo cubic meters per second from the Volga for the Stalingrad Canal. The decision 
has evidently been taken and any work on the Main-Turkmen Canal can only be 
preparatory. 

It is noteworthy that the Sixth Five-Year Plan intends to complete rapidly 
the flow regulation of the Volga, Kama and Dnepr. Apart from extending the 
network of hydroelectric stations, the Soviet Communist Party apparently wishes 
to transform these rivers in the European part of the USSR into arterial channels 
accessible to sea-going ships. 

Thus the Sixth Five-Year Plan, envisages the construction of the following 
canal projects: on the Volga, Stalingrad, Saratov (Balakovo), Kuibyshev, Che- 
boksary; on the Kama, Votkinsk, Nizhne-Kamsk; on the Dnepr, Kakhovka, 
Dneprodzerzhinsk, Kremenchug and Kanev. 

The regulation of the Volga is, of course, a question of great strategic impor- 
tance. Joining the seas by arterial waterways would facilitate the transfer of the 
fleet from one sea to another and probably figures large in the mobilization plans 
of the Ministry of Defense. 


5 Jbid., September 12, 1950. 
® Tbid., August 31, 1950. 
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Work on the River Kama is also part of strategic plans, since completion of 
this project would ensure a deep waterway to the center of submarine con- 
struction in Molotov. 

It has evidently also become an urgent need to construct a route from the 
Black Sea to Kiev because the Kiev shipyards have now begun the construction 
of sea-going vessels. 

Many aspects of hydraulic construction in the Sixth Five-Year Plan are of 
great significance, such as the Krasnoyarsk, Kremenchug and Kanev projects, 
although perhaps the planned construction of the Kamen on Ob project merits 
particular consideration. Hydraulic construction near Kamen an Ob was first 
planned in 1932, as an integral part of the Ob-Kulunda project.? The Kulunda 
steppes are 5,000,000 hectares in area and the soil is rich brown chernozem which 
suffers a shortage of water. Moreover, natural conditions favor the construction 
of irrigation systems. The level of the River Ob is considerably higher than the 
Kulunda steppes and the River Irtysh, which makes it possible to supply freely- 
flowing water for irrigation over great distances. 

The 1932 plan provided for the construction of an Ob—Kulunda—Irtysh 
Canal to be used both for irrigation and transport. The Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
therefore, in constructing a project near Kamen on Ob, is commencing the 
implementation of the original Kulunda plan. 

In 1952 the Nineteenth Party Congress resolved “to carry out preparatory 
work for the construction of irrigation systems on and the watering of the Ku- 
lunda steppes . . .”®> The preparatory work must have been carried out on a large 
scale since it is now possible to begin construction of the dam near Kamen on 
Ob. The latter, when completed, will raise the water level by 35 meters and create 
a reservoir 350 kilometers long to be called the “Kulunda Sea”. Below Kamen 
and Ob the Novosibirsk project is being constructed. The dam of the latter will 
create a reservoir stretching to the Kamen on Ob Dam. A freely-following canal 
will begin at the Kulunda Reservoir. This canal is also intended for both irrigation 
and transportation. 

The 1932 plan intended the southern branch of the canal to link the River 
Ob and Irtysh via the Kulunda steppe. The canal was to be part of the South 
Siberian Canal (for transportation) which is part of the Yenisei-—Ob—Aral— 
Caspian Sea group, projected by the engineer M. N. Davydov. The northern 
branch of the canal is to link the Ob with Lake Chany, and further, with the 
River Om, a tributary of the Irtysh, thus creating a second link between the Ob 
and Irtysh via the Om. These canals will supply arterial irrigation canals and an 
irrigation network. The Kulunda steppe will then receive sufficient water to 
ensure the normal development of agriculture there. More attention than ever 
will be now be devoted to this project because of the large area of virgin and 
idle lands to be developed in the region. A. I. Lebed 


? Geografichesky sbornik (Geographical Review), published by Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
Moscow, 1954, pp. 163—66. 

8 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenary Sessions of the 
Central Committee), Moscow, 1953, Part II, p. 1110. 
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Culture 
The Rehabilitation of Dostoevsky 


On February 9, 1956 in the Columned Hall of the House of Soviets in Moscow, 
the 75th anniversary of the death of Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevsky was 
celebrated. The meeting was arranged by the Soviet Committee for the Defense 
of Peace, the administration of the Union of Soviet Writers, the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, the Ministry of Culture of the USSR and the All-Union 
Society for Cultural Relations Abroad. In the huge auditorium were gathered 
hundreds of the great writer’s admirers as well as numerous delegations from 
the union republics and representatives of many countries, particularly the 
Soviet satellites. The guest of honor for the evening was Andrei Mikhailovich 
Dostoevsky, the writer’s grandson. 


The official attitude towards the famous author could be seen in the opening 
phrases of the welcome address, which began: 

We have gathered here to assert before the whole world the great significance of 
Dostoevsky’s writings in the life of our people; we have gathered to tell the whole 
world what anenormous significance the works of this great man have had in the spirit- 
ual life of our country. We have come here to pay homage to his bright memory... 
The solemnity of the occasion and the adulation of the great writer would 

have been most impressive had it not been for one glaring incongruity: in the 
very first days of the Soviet regime Dostoevsky was classified as an ideologically 
pernicious writer. Thus, this meeting and the sudden appearance of new editions 
of Dostoevsky’s works on the Soviet book market are unusual occurrences. How- 
ever, they are a political maneuver, just as Lenin’s crusade against these self-same 
works had been in the past. 

It would be difficult to find another Russian writer who had been treated by 
the Soviet authorities as severely as Dostoevsky. Although acclaimed and read 
throughout the world, he was almost completely eradicated from the Soviet 
literary scene. His works were placed under a strict ban, his name was not included 
in general library catalogues, in school textbooks he was given a brief, one-sided 
treatment. A ban was placed on all plays based on his main works, The Jdiot, 
Crime and Punishment, The Brothers Karamazov and The Possessed. Only one such 
play was permitted, one based on Uncle’s Dream. A further example of official 
hostility was the indifference to the house in which the writer had lived for 
many years and towards his family. The guest of honor at the meeting had been 
able to study at the Leningrad Polytechnic Institute solely because of the support 
he received from a London group of admirers of his grandfather’s works. 

Comparatively little has been written about Dostoevsky himself during the 
Soviet era. At the end of the twenties a novel entitled Ru/etenburg by L. Grossman 
appeared. It was a tendentious description of Dostoevsky the gambler, aimed at 
belittling the great writer’s literary merits. Even more tendentious was the same 
author’s pseudo-scholary study Dostoevsky and the Ruling Circles of the Seventies. 
This was an attempt to link Dostoevsky with the upper bureaucracy and the Tsar’s 

1 Literaturnoe nasledstve, Moscow, 1934, No. 15. 





court and to prove that he was the mouthpiece of the reactionary government. 
Otherwise, his name was mentioned only when reference to him or his influence 
was absolutely unavoidable. 

Lenin once quite unfoundedly called Leo Tolstoy the mirror of the Russian 
Revolution. This term could be more accurately applied to Dostoevsky, but in the 
sense that he revealed the true face of Bolshevism. His works reflect the sinister 
side of the totalitarian Communist system and lay bare its roots. From this spring 
the Communists’ hatred for him. In the Kremlin’s view the attacks by anti-Soviet 
writers were sharp pin pricks, but nothing more. Dostoevsky, however, was an 
exposer. No answer could be found to his convincing revelations, made all the 
more effective by the strength of his talent. 

In view of all this, the Soviet authorities took police action; they destroyed or 
hid all his “heretical” works. Attempts were even made to relegate him to a minor 
writer of the nineteenth century. However, Dostoevsky preserved his stature and 
continued to be loved and honored. Under such conditions the Soviet authorities 
realized the impossibility of condemning him to complete oblivion. Now and 
again his name appeared in the Communist press, although every method of 
propaganda was used in order to decrease his influence. At last, it would seem 
that the ban has come to an end. Dostoevsky is being officially rehabilitated and 
a complete edition of his works is to be published, including those which were 
condemned as extremely reactionary. Moreover, a number of long articles on 
him have appeared in the press and interested persons were invited from the West 
to take part in the official celebrations. 

The sudden interest on the part of the Soviet officials in Dostoevsky cannot 
be explained by the fact that the 7sth anniversary of his death has warranted a 
special celebration. The soth anniversary of his death in 1931 and the centenary 
of his birth in 1921, both deserving more attention as far as anniversary dates 
are concerned, were passed over in comparative silence. What, then, is the reason? 

Before answering this question it is interesting to note the process of Dosto- 
evsky’s rehabilitation. The first indication was an announcement that a set of 
Dostoevsky’s works was to appear in an edition of 300,000 copies, and separate 
editions of individual works of 225,000 and 250,000 copies soon began to appear 
on the Russian market. Each volume, however, was accompanied by a detailed 
introduction designed to show the author as an ideologist of reaction. For 
example, The Idiot had a long introduction which stated: ““The reactionary sides 
of Dostoevsky’s philosophy left their trace to a greater or lesser extent on all 
his major works.” The criticism revolves around Lenin’s remark, made in connec- 
tion with “decadent, bourgeois writers,” that all their works contained evidence 
of “arch-vile imitation of the arch-vile Dostoevsky.”* It is stressed that Soviet 
literature and the progressive writers of the world “struggling against imperialist 
reaction, for democracy, for peace, for socialism” are continuing the struggle 
with the reactionary tendencies of Dostoevsky’s philosophy and writings. From 
the first to the last, the theme was the same: Dostoevsky was a reactionary, a 
decandent, a mystic, practically an obscurantist. 

2 Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, Vol. XXXV, p. 107. 
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One of the most remarkable articles both in length and content was one by 
V. Ermilov in the December 1955 issue of Novy mir, the country’s leading literary 
magazine. The article, 64 closely-printed pages long and entitled simply “F. M. 
Dostoevsky,” is an analysis of the great writer’s works aimed at orientating the 
reader in view of their forthcoming publication. The article is circumspect and 
extremely subtle. At times Ermilov permits himself to indulge in eulogies of 
Dostoevsky; he recalls Gorky’s words that in strength of artistic depiction 
Dostoevsky’s talent can be compared only with Shakespeare. Analyzing in detail 
most of Dostoevsky’s major novels, he, from time to time, gives an evalutation 
bordering on adulation. Concerning The Idiot, for example, he exclaims with 
feeling: “Before us rises Dostoevsky the tragedian, Dostoevsky the lyricist, 
Dostoevsky the satirist.” Ermilov’s comments on The Jdiot also contain an 
extremely interesting description. He writes: 

There is, however, one image more important for Dostoevsky than Don 
Quixote. Prince Lev Nikolaevich Myshkin is compared with this image only in the 
novel’s deep underground irend. This is the image of Christ . .. The very “appearance” 
of Prince Myshkin after many years spent somewhere high in the mountains far 
removed from people is to recall Christ’s descent to mankind, into its life, seething 
with evil passions and devilishly confused, as predicted in the Apocalypse. . . 


Such an evaluation of one of Dostoevsky’s positive heroes is most unusual. 
However, there are reasons for believing that all this praise has a deliberate aim: 
to impart greater conviction to the critic’s later negative remarks. Thus, in his 
final analysis Ermilov says of The Jdiot : ““Dostoevsky’s novel gets bogged down. 
He becomes shallow. He hesitates, wavers...lack of character is terrible in art 
as it is in life and in politics.” 

Ermilov’s ultimate objective is to knock Dostoevsky off his pedestal. He 
mentions everything that could be used as a reproach. He dwells at length on 
the writer’s friendship with Pobedonostsev,* on their correspondence and on 
their conversations. The Brothers Karamazov is even called a “church” novel 
written under Pobedonostsev’s influence. Such facts are not intended to enhance 
Dostoevsky’s reputation. The grand assault is reserved for the end of the article. 
Ermilov writes: “...No matter how much we praise Dostoevsky’s artistic 
talents, we cannot “forget” or “forgive” him his blind, dark hatred of the best 
democratic forces of his epoch, as expressed in his most tendentious novels. We 
cannot forget that in our time reaction, the religious and other obsurantists are 
attempting to use his works for their own shady purposes.” 

Thus, the critic has virtually retained the old views on Dostoevsky. However, 
it seems that he may have overreached himself. An article in Pravda on February 
5, 1956 entitled “A Great Russian Writer” gave a somewhat different evaluation: 
“The powerful realistic strength of the creative genius of Dostoevsky won for 
him universal acclaim. His artistic heritage bears the ideas of humanism. . . He 
is one of the greatest artists of the nineteenth century.” This article contains many 
phrases of a similar nature, stressing Dostoevsky’s realistic strength and humani- 


* K. Pobedonostsev (1827-1907), Russian statesman, supporter of absolutism. 1880-1905 civil head 
of the the Holy Synod. 
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tarian ideas. This, of course, brings him nearer to the present Soviet line. More- 
over, it is noted that in spite of their religious and moral tendencies his works have 
had great progressive significance in the history of Russian culture. Even the 
mention of his “reactionary” side is most restrained. It is merely stated that “‘our 
contemporaries are able to cleanse Dostoevsky’s truth of ““Dostoevskyism.” 

The general tone of the Pravda article was repeated at the Columned Hall. 
The address of welcome stressed that “All the best that was created by the great 
Russian writer always echoed in the hearts of millions of readers in our country. 
And for all this our readers without fail profoundly loved the great writer and 
held his memory in respect.” 

This speech was intended to show that Dostoevsky has always been widely 
read and published in the Soviet Union. A few figures in this connection are 
very revealing. The speaker announced that since the October Revolution 
4,650,000 copies of Dostoevsky’s works have been published. However, more 
than a third of this number were issued during the last months of 1955, after the 
official change of policy toward Dostoevsky. Whether the figure is indeed accurate 
or not is open to doubt. The speaker stated more than 1,700,000 copies of Dos- 
toevsky’s works had been published in the new editions issued in 1955. Pravda, 
however, gave the number as 1,300,000. In addition, it was stated that between 
1926 and 1930 a full edition of Dostoevsky’s works had been published. No 
mention was made of the fact that the edition was extremely limited in number so 
that the average Russian reader had no access to it. 

When Ermilov, whose article has been mentioned already, spoke at the cele- 
brations his views were more in line with the ones given in Pravda. The only 
mention of reaction was when he stated that the forces of reaction would not be 
able to depict Dostoevsky as the defender of bourgeois individualism or amor- 
alism, as Dostoevsky’s social conscience was too strong. 

This last phrase provides the real clue to answering our question of why 
Dostoevsky has been rehabilitated and subjected to such official attention. The 
Soviet leaders have embarked upon the course of outward democracy and they 
have made every effort to depict themselves as peace-loving and human. This 
has necessitated certain concessions. The rehabilitation of Dostoevsky is one of 
them. At the same time, the Soviets have realized that their ban on Dostoevsky 
has become in the eyes of the rest of the world almost a symbol of the control 
they have tried to exert on the minds of their people. Therefore, the dangers they 
run in releasing the writer’s works for general consumption would appear to be 
outweighed by the advantages they will gain in international good will. In any 
case, the long commentaries which are found in each of the copies of the separate 
works published so far and which will almost certainly be included in the collected 
works reduce the dangers by drawing attention to the points that the Soviet 
authorities want the readers to see and by glossing over or distorting any that 
could possible have a pernicious effect. For this reason it would be folly to talk 
of a change of heart on the part of the Communists. The rehabilitation is merely 
another of the numerous political maneuvers that the Soviets are at present 
carrying out in keeping with the current Party aims. A, Gaev 
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Unrealized Hopes at Cortina 


The Seventh Winter Olympic Games were held in Cortina d’Ampezzo in 
northern Italy from January 26 through February 5, 1956. In all 1,495 persons 
representing 32 different countries participated. There were 24 events, of which 
the majority were speed skating and skiing contests. The Soviet competitors, 
participating for the first time in winter Olympics, met with not a little success. 
They won five gold medals, two silver and six bronze for individual performances 
as well as two gold and one silver for team events. The following table shows 
how these medals were distributed: 


Medal Distribution 
Skiing 
— Medals Won by the USSR —- Medals Won by 
Event Gold Silver Bronze Other Countries 
Men’s 15-kilometer Cross-Country ... 
Men’s 30-kilometer Cross-Country . . . 
Men’s 50-kilometer Cross-Country . . . 
Men’s 40-kilometer Relay 
Women’s 10-kilometer Cross-Country 
Women’s 15-kilometer Relay 
Combined Race and Jump 
Men’s Giant Slalom 
Men’s Special Slalom 
Men’s Downhill 
Women’s Giant Slalom 
Women’s Special Slalom 
Women’s Downhill 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 


500 meters 
1,500 meters 
5,000 meters 

10,000 meters 





t Two gold medals awarded because of tie for first place: no silver medal awarded. 

* The USSR did not enter. 

In addition to the gold and silver medals awarded for first and second places 
in the team events the individual team members were presented with souvenir 
medals. Moreover, certain of the events, for example, the ice hockey tournament, 
were simultaneously for the championship of Europe and the world, and medals 
received for these were over and above those won for the Winter Olympics. 
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However, several Soviet newspapers made no distinction between the various 
kinds of medals and claimed that Soviet sportsmen won 26 gold medals, five 
silver and six bronze.! In fact, as can be seen from the table, the figures were 
seven, three and six respectively. 


Before the games Pravda stated that the Soviet competitors had a good chance 
of success in the speed skating contests and that in certain skiing events the fate 
of the gold medals would depend on the outcome of the struggle between the 
Soviet Union and the Scandinavian countries.? Nevertheless, in spite of a certain 
modesty in the expression of their hopes, the Soviet contingent of 125 persons 
went to Cortina more or less confident of witnessing a new triumph for Soviet 
sports. Indeed, the very fact that they entered at all is evidence of this, since 
participants in sporting events are sent from the USSR only when the chances of 
victory are extremely good. For that reason there were no Soviet entrants for 
the figure skating competitions because Soviet figure skaters were, to quote 
Sovetsky sport, “far from the class of the world’s best.” 


As is known, the Soviets did not enter the 1952 Winter Olympics, as the 
authorities did not consider their skiers and hockey players good enough to 
ensure a reasonable chance of success. Since 1952, however, the Soviets have made 
much progress in these categories and there is no doubt that, in addition, their 
speed skaters are among the finest in the world. In the 1954 world skiing cham- 
pionships held in Falun in Sweden Soviet participants won four of the six titles. 
In view of the extent of the training, this was not particularly surprising. In 
common with all Soviet outstanding sportsmen the entrants had had no financial 
worries and had been able to devote all their time to intense preparation under 
ideal conditions, coached by first-class trainers. 

Thus, the time was considered ripe for teams to be entered in the 1956 Winter 
Olympics. However, in spite of considerable progress in all types of events 
entered, results showed that in some fields the Soviets still had a long way to go. 
These were mainly the alpine skiing events (the slalom, downhill and jumping 
contests). In the seven alpine events and the combined race and jump, Soviet 
participants occupied the following positions: 3, 7, 10, 13, 14, 16, 16, 20, 26, 27, 
30, 31, 33, 34, 37, 41, 46, 52, 55. This does not include false starts which involved 
automatic disqualification. Thus, the average position held by the Soviets in these 
events was 27th. However, as the German press pointed out, better results could 
have been obtained in the jumping if the entrants had not attempted to exceed 
their capabilities. This excess of effort was not so much a result of egoistic vain- 
glory as the need to carry out the Party’s directive to fullfill the “sporting patriotic 
duty to the fatherland.” This directive was a goad which sometimes drove the 
participants too strongly, causing them to overexert themselves to the detriment 
of their final results. 


1 Sovetsky sport, Moscow, No. 16, February 7, 1956. 
2 Pravda, January 23, 1956. 

3 Sovetsky sport, No. 15, February 4, 1956. 

* Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, February 6, 1956. 
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In spite of every effort on the part of the Soviet skiers, the results at Cortina 
were not what had been hoped for. The following table compares the results of 
the skiing events at Cortina with those of the world championship competitions 
at Falun, Sweden, in 1954: 


Comparison of Cortina and Falun Skiing Competitions 


(Best Position Obtained by Soviet Contestant) 


Men’s 15-kilometer Cross-Country 
Men’s 30-kilometer Cross-Country 
Men’s 50-kilometer Cross-Country 
Men’s 40-kilometer Relay 

Women’s 10-kilometer Cross-Country 
Women’s 15-kilometer Relay 


It is quite clear from this table that the Soviet skiers did not do nearly as well 
in Italy as they had done in Sweden. On the other hand, their speed skaters did 
better at Cortina than they did at the 1935 world championships in Moscow but 
not as well as in the 1954 world championships held in Sapporo, Japan. The 
following table gives a comparison of the results of the Seventh Winter Olympics 
with the 1954, 1955 and 1956 world championships :* 


Speed Skating Results in Main 1954, 1955 and 1956 International Competitions 


—— POSITIONS WON —— 
Event First Second Third 


1954 World Championships 
1955 World Championships 
VII Winter Olympic Games 
1956 World Championships 

Summing up the Olympic Games, N. N. Romanov, chairman of the All- 
Union Committee for Physical Culture and Sports, in a long article published in 
Pravda on February 7, 1956, gave due praise to the skaters and hockey team. He 
also claimed that “in the difficult struggle with the excellently trained skiers of 
Finland, Sweden and Norway the sportsmen of the USSR have shown a certain 
improvement in their art.”” He added that the women skiers did not do as well as 
their talents would allow and that in the alpine events there was a large gap be- 
tween the Soviet entrants and the best skiers of other countries. He concluded 
that the Soviet sportsmen had “successfully defended the sporting honor of their 
fatherland.” 

However, it would seem that the Soviet leaders will hardly be satisfied with 
the results. Of the 50 participants entering the individual events only ten managed 
to win medals. These were the skaters E. Grishin, Yu. Mikhailov, O. Goncha- 
renko, B. Shilkov and R. Grach and the skiers F. Terentev, P. Kolchin, L. Kozy- 
reva, R. Eroshina and E. Sidorova. Moreover, of the total number of 13 medals 
won, more than half were won by the speed skaters. In the remaining 12 events 
in which Soviet contestants participated, only one first place and four third places 
were taken, the other seven positions occupied being far from noteworthy. 


* The 1956 World Skating Championships were held in Oslo from February 11 through February 13, 
1956. 
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The following table compares results obtained by the Soviet Union and the 
three Scandinavian countries: 


Country Medals Won 
Norway ........ 4 
Ee 10 
Pe 7 
SEL dondseaue 16 


Thus, the three Scandinavian countries, with a combined population of some 
14 million, did better than the Soviet Union with a population of more than 
200 million. Moreover, since in the Soviet Union sports are treated as a question 
of national prestige, the Scandinavian countries have an incomparably smaller 
number of persons able to engage in the time-consuming practice demanded by 
international athletics. 

On the basis of all this, Soviet participation in their first winter Olympics 
cannot be regarded as an unqualified success. The results do not confirm the 
assertions of Soviet propaganda that the “socialist” system of sports is vastly 
superior to that of the rest of the world. Soviet sportsmen are supported by the 
state, have virtually no other occupation and have at their disposal first-class 
trainers and the latest equipment. Even so, they do not have the degree of supre- 
macy over the amateurs of the West that all these conditions should ensure. 
Indeed, these amateurs have shown that in certain respects they are not only the 
Soviets’ equals but are actually their superiors. 

It has already been stated that the Soviet contingent at Cortina numbered 125, 
of whom only 50 participated in the games. Even allowing for a generous per- 
centage of substitutes, there were a large number of non-participants. The Soviet 
press has provided the clue as to why they were there: chiefly to study closely the 
methods and techniques of the other competitors. Thus, among the non-parti- 
cipants were M. Anikanov and M. Isakova, Masters of Sport, and the young 
Soviet figure skating champion T. Likhareva. In addition, the games were well 
covered by Soviet cameramen and by physical training and sports experts. They 


want to ensure that in future games the Soviet entries will achieve greater suc- 
cesses. S. Wolk 
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REVIEWS 





Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAV DA. Nos. 1 and 2, 1956. 


The first two numbers of Kommunist for the current year are closely related to 
the Twentieth Party Congress. Unlike the congresses of the Stalin era, the Twen- 
tieth has seen many questions raised which would have been quite out of place 
earlier. They were not always expressed directly, but hints were broad enough to 
leave little room for misunderstanding. 


The contents of the two numbers under review, published before the Congress 
was held, reflect the main points discussed by the conferees, although in less 
specific form. 


The editorial in the first issue bears the title “The Inspiring Example of 
Creative Labor and the Struggle for Peace and the Friendship of Peoples.” It is 
not of particular interest, a mere vehicle of propaganda, whose main theme is 
that the Soviet Union can and must serve as an example to all socialist countries. 
All Soviet achievements are described and pictured as resulting from the Party 
Central Committee’s powers of organization. 


A second editorial, “Study the Economics of Agriculture More Profoundly,” 
treats a narrow field, on which much has been said of late. The theme is that 
science is lagging behind the general development of industry and techniques 
and is failing to provide new inventions and methods of production. This 
question has deep roots. Clearly the Soviet leaders have long been of the opinion 
that in the free world all branches of the economy are being rapidly improved by 
the advance of science. Under the Soviet system fewer such opportunities exist. 
Thus, there is cause to reiterate constantly that science must be prodded if the 
technological level of the West is to be reached and surpassed. 


After the two editorials come the articles directly connected with the Congress. 
“The Role of the Masses in the Development of the Spiritual Life of Society” by 
M. Kammari would at first glance seem to be on a completely abstract question. 
It certainly does not state directly what it is in fact aiming at. The thesis advanced 
is that the masses play an extremely important role in the development of spiritual 
life and that they decide the character of progress. There are sharp attacks on 
idealists, against whom the Soviet press has been waging a protracted and care- 
fully-planned campaign. The assertion is made that “the idealists claim that 
science is a product of ‘pure reason,’ a product of the imagination of geniuses 
and inventors who have made their discoveries in the privacy of their studies, in 
complete isolation from practical demands. But this is not true.” The author 
comes down heavily on the ideologists of “bourgeois reaction” and “the aristo- 
cracy of the mind.” These attacks are implemented by numerous references to 
the classicists of Marxism. It is stressed that only the collective creation of the 
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people decides the course of history and provides the prerequisites for develop- 
ment. This concept is given as the result of pure Marxist-Leninist science. “Exam- 
ining the collective creation of the nation in its historical development from the 
lowest to the highest stage in the struggle between the old and the new, Marxism- 
Leninism opposes any idealization of this creation.” This is not said without a 
purpose, for the article is pursuing a long-range objective. The reason can be 
found in the speeches made by Khrushchev, Mikoyan and others at the Twentieth 
Congress. The article is directly related to the attacks on the cult of the individual. 
It is a negation of Stalin’s. policy and of Stalin himself, without, of course, 
mentioning him by name. 


However, many writers analyzing the Twentieth Party Congress are making 
an error in thinking that only now has the collective leadership become emboldened 
enough to attack the cult of the individual. Actually, this struggle began soon 
after Stalin’s death, for as early as February and March 1954 Kommunist began to 
print articles condemning this fetish. There is little doubt that the collective 
leadership decided on this course a considerable time ago. It was merely that 
hitherto it had not been done ona large scale. The decisions of the plenums of the 
Party Central Committee and of special meetings prior to the Twentieth Congress 
were virtually intra-Party affairs which were only partially published. The Congress 
was the tribunal from which it was possible to tell the world the ideas that had 
long since come to maturity and which the collective leadership had decided to 
use as trump cards in the assertion of their authority. 


It must be noted, however, that it would be wrong to think that an anti-Stalin 
period has been inaugurated. The followers of Stalin are not rejecting him 
altogether but are reassessing his methods of leadership and the theories he 
propounded. During the entire post-Stalin period the former leader has been 
omitted from the list of theoreticians and classicists of Marxism. Only Lenin has 
the right to dictate theory; Stalin has been preserved as a tactician and his import- 
ance as such preserved. All that has been destroyed is the apotheosis of the former 
leader, and in this respect an intense and careful propaganda campaign is being 
waged to create in the minds not only of Soviet citizens but of the whole world 
the impression that Stalin is only a faithful pupil of Lenin in the sphere of tactics 
and strategy. 


This interpretation on the part of the collective leadership is necessary for the 
simple reason that all the present leaders were long Stalin’s faithful and diligent 
assistants. This compels them to some extent at least to preserve his stature. In 
addition, in the tactical sense they are following their predecessor, even though 
giving the Party line a somewhat different trend in the form of outward demo- 
cracy. 

This article is the central one in this issue inasmuch as it deals with a very 
tricky problem. The others deal with specific practical problems which have 
already been discussed at plenary sessions of the Central Committee and which 
have definite answers. M. Solenov’s “Payment for Work on Kolkhozes,” for 
example, analyses the question of raising the workers’ material interest in their 
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task. It also aims at closing the gap in agriculture. The author notes: “The task 
is now to achieve for the future as well a continuous rise in the level of kolkhoz 
output, to increase... production, to lower labor expenditure per unit of 
production.” 

Very similar in theme is the article entitled “Use Agricultural Reserves More 
Fully” by V. Suslov, secretary of the Krasnodar Krai Party Committee. Krasnodar 
Krai is one of the richest natural regions of the USSR and therefore it is obvious 
that the Soviet leaders would want to obtain better harvests from it. For several 
years now the Soviets have been talking of increasing grain harvests, but so far 
results can hardly be called exciting. For this reason the Party’s central organ 
raised the alarm on the eve of the Twentieth Party Congress and spoke of the 
possibilities that exist. 

A. Tulupnikov’s “Important Tasks of Research on the Economics of Agri- 
cultural Production” is a continuation of the second editorial. All the failings are 
laid at the door of science for not advancing sufficiently and of scientific thought 
for its divorce from life. Tulupnikov states: “Our economists have given little 
attention to theoretical research and have not provided any profound general 
conclusions illustrating the objective regularity of the development of socialist 
agriculture. They have tolerated a number of theoretical mistakes which have 
led to incorrect ideas on the economic processes involved in agriculture and 
have had a negative effect on the planning and distribution of agricultural pro- 
duction.” 

These accusations are not new. The whole question has been put at the 
Party Central Committee’s plenary sessions where decisions were taken on the 
need to raise the standard of scientific work in all phases of agriculture. 

Nor is the theme of “Ways to Perfect the Administrative Apparatus in 
Industry” new. It deals with increased rationalization of administration and 
greater flexibility on the part of the leaders. Further illustrations of this theme are 
provided in “Communists in the Struggle for Technological Progress” by A. 
Pegov, secretary of the Moscow Proletarsky District Party Committee. In common 
with many articles on the subject, this one strives to show how Party organizations 
are carrying out the campaign for technical progress and are inspiring the workers’ 
collectives. 

V. Cheprakov’s “A Few Questions of Contemporary Capitalism” carefully 
notes every flaw in the capitalist system and each new feature allegedly depicting 
the disintegration of capitalism and the victory of socialism. 


* 


In keeping with the importance of the occasion (the second issue of Kommunist 
came out just before the beginning of the Twentieth Party Congress) the leading 
article was suitably imposing. Entitled “The Communist Party Is the Inspirer and 
Organizer of the Construction of Communism in the USSR,” it depicts the 
Party as a particularly flexible and all-embracing organization leading an enormous 
country to new glories which are ensuring the victory of Communism. There is a 
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detailed description of the triumph of Marxist-Leninist doctrines, illustrated by 
outstanding achievements. But then, all Communist congresses are marked by 
demonstrations of wonderful victories which, in this case, are designed to provide 
a favorable contrast to events in the free world. As is to be expected, the article 
is replete with examples of progress in all spheres of economic life. 


The article “On the Use of Economic Laws in the Interests of Society” by 
A. Rumyantsev attempts to prove that in the socialist countries alone economic 
laws work not as elemental forces but are used rationally and consciously, creating 
opportunities for development. Constantly stressing that economic activity in the 
Soviet Union is a new movement on the part of the masses, the author concludes 
that only in a socialist state is there a solid link between the natural course of 
events and the way the economy is run. 

A long article by A. Nesmeyanov, entitled “Science and Production,” reads 
as though written to order. The author, president of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, complains that the results achieved by Soviet science are not satis- 
factory. He also states that the Communist Party has not yet succeeded in raising 
the practical application of scientific research. This thesis is confirmed by numerous 
illustrations and concludes with the firm belief that the coming congress would 
be an important factor in boosting the national economy and the country’s 
cultural standards and its peaceful development on the road to Communism. 
Soviet scientists, it is claimed, advancing hand in hand with the workers, will 
carry out this process in an inspired fashion. 

A. Kosygin’s article “An Important Reserve in the Growth of Consumer 
Goods Production” discusses the shortcomings that still exist. He claims that in 
a country as rich as the USSR there are cases of shortages of raw materials. There 
is not enough leather, for example. Kosygin advocates an increase in the reserves 
of raw material and eventually comes to the optimistic conclusion that the 
problem will be solved in the very near future. 


The article “Strengthen the Link between Ideological Work and Life” 
deserves attention. It was written by E. Furtseva, secretary of the Moscow City Party 
Committee, now a member of the secretariat of the Communist Party and a 
candidate member of the Party Central Committee. At the Nineteenth Party 
Congress the Moscow City Party Committee was sharply criticized for giving 
insufficient attention to ideological work. Mme. Furtseva has now been given 
the opportunity of refuting the charge made against her organization three years 
ago. Even so, she was not able to boast of achievements in this sphere, but 
rather had to admit that “ideological work in the Moscow City Party organization 
has not yet reached the level of the gigantic economic tasks which the Party is 
solving at the present time.” 

It is not by chance that Kommunist is alarmed on this score. There is also little 
doubt that it has been instructed to be so, since at the moment ideological work 
is lagging far behind and has probably not reached the prewar level. The reason 
for this is not hard to find. The war and numerous other important events turned 
the attention of the masses to other problems. The ideological field has been 
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given too little attention even in Party organizations in the capital. What the 
position is like elsewhere, particularly in the distant regions, can well be imagined. 
The gap between practice and ideology is plain to see. The Party leaders have 
now pointedly raised the question of bracing ideological activities in their 
attempts to mobilize the masses for new economic achievements. 


The article ends on an interesting note: “Ideological work must be militant 
and aggressive, directed against shortcomings in work, relics of capitalism in the 
consciousness of the people, and against all manifestations of bourgeois ideology.” 
Judging from this directive, it is not merely a question of stepping up ideological 
activities but of combating a growing anti-Communist front. “Relics of capital- 
ism,” “manifestations of bourgeois ideology,” as well as references to “idealistic 
tendencies” and other features not desired by the Soviet authorities indicate that 
all is not exactly as it should be. The author concludes: ““The peaceful coexistence 
of countries with different social systems does not and cannot signify any con- 
cessions on our part in the sphere of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. The imperialists 
will not witness our ideological disarmament.” 


This statement is a further confirmation that essentially there have been no 
changes in Communist doctrine in spite of frequent reference to coexistence. 
Everything is to remain as it has always been. 


Several nuances in B. Ryurikov’s “The Great Russian Writer F. M. Dostoev- 
sky” are symptomatic. In connection with the 75th anniversary of Dostoevsky’s 
death many articles have appeared in the Soviet press. It is significant that the 
Party’s main organ contains an extremely mild evaluation of the writer’s works 
and avoids making any sharp attacks on him. In the main, the article depicts him 
as one of the greatest authors in Russian and world literature. Ryurikov writes: 
“Dostoevsky was a great realistic artist, an acute and passionate student of life, a 
profound psychologist and a scholar of the human mind.” In addition to praising 
Dostoevsky he several times attacks “Russian reaction which for decades used 
[him] to malign the revolutionary movement.” A. Gaev 


Religion and Atheism 


Voprosy istorii religit i ateizma (Problems of the History of Religion and Atheism) 
Moscow, Volume I, 1950 and Volume II, 1954 


Vozniknovenie kbristianskoi literatury (The Beginning of Christian Literature) 
By R. Yu. Vipper — Moscow, 1946 


Rim i rannee Khristianstvo (Rome and Early Christianity) 
By R. Yu. Vieper — Moscow, 1954 


The new atheist propaganda line in the USSR aims at avoiding earlier mi- 
stakes which offended and embittered believers. The new line runs as follows: 
“While recognizing each citizen’s right to believe in God and to carry out the 
practices of a cult, and also his right not to believe in God and to conduct agita- 
tional work against religion, the Party considers it essential to carry on an ideolo- 
gical struggle against religion.” It is now proposed that “scientific propaganda of 
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materialism and atheism” be conducted, that “the ideological struggle against 
religious survivals be engaged in” and that the “‘reactionary nature of all churches, 
their teachings and all priestly mystification be unmasked.” 


Commenting on this line, F. N. Oleshchuk, in Volume II of Problems in the 
History of Religion and Atheism, writes on page 41: “We do not need the anti- 
church and anti-clerical propaganda to which people were frequently reduced 
in the past, but we need scientific atheist propaganda directed against religious 
ideology... [propaganda] which aids in working out a harmonious dialectical 
materialist philosophy.” In the same article Oleshchuk notes that “in recent 
years the issue of atheist literature has been considerably reduced. ..Much in 
atheistic literature is obsolete.” 


Despite the title each volume carries only one article on the history of religion. 
The first is “On the Evolution of Totemism among the Evenks” (a small tribe 
in Krasnoyarsk Krai) by Anisimov; the second is Frantsev’s “On the History of 
the Beginning of Christianity in Egypt.” While the history of religion thus 
receives only a cursory and unrepresentative treatment, the opposite is true of the 
history of atheism. Whereas study of the history of religion was well developed in 
Russia before the Revolution (first class works having been written by Zelinsky, 
Rostovtsev, Oldenburg and others), Soviet scholars engage in its study only in 
order to criticize and refute religious beliefs. 


The article against the Vatican, for example, has no connection whatever with 
the history of religion. In order to prove the thesis that “the Vatican and the 
Catholic Church organization have become united with imperialism,” Volume | 
has extracted from the archives the interrogation of Giordano Bruno by the 
Inquisition. This document is important for the history of culture in Western 
Europe but has little to do with what is commonly known as the “history of 
religion.” Volume II carries an article devoted to the “department of penitential 
affairs” at the Vatican and deals with the question of indulgences. This material 
is, of course, useful for the propaganda of atheism, but once again it has little in 
common with the history of religion. Another article, concerned with more modern 
times, discusses the Vatican’s participation in the seizure of Austria by Hitler. 


In Volume II an article on the ecumenical movement tells us that this move- 
ment” is obediently following the aggressive policy of imperialism.” To prove 
this point it is mentioned that the Council of Churches “slanderously called North 
Korea an aggressor.” The author’s conclusion is not surprising : “The imperialistic 
bourgeoisie together with the Vatican has one other religious center — the 
Ecumenical Council of Churches.” This assertion could probably no longer be 
made at the present time since Moscow’s advances to the Protestant churches of 
the West have become more and more frequent. 


Both issues deal only with the propaganda of atheism and the criticism of 
religion, “the unmasking of religicus prejudices.” This is why so much space is 
devoted to the history’of freethinking, material which would be in place in a 
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history of culture but hardly in a history of religion. One such article, otherwise 
of considerable interest, is entitled “Freethinking in the Teachings of Feodosy 
Kosoi,” a Russian freethinker of the sixteenth century. 


Particular attention is devoted to early Christianity, the main point being that 
Christ is not a historical personality but a mythological being. In Volume I, for 
example, Ranevich informs us that “the mythical nature of Christ has been defini- 
tely established by modern science.” This statement can be due only to a desire 
to profit by the reader’s ignorance, who is supposed to bow down before “modern 
science,” or to ignorance on the part of Ranevich. The second explanation seems 
more correct. Although the author, as his article shows, has studied the period 
when Christianity originated, it is difficult to imagine in which “modern science” 
he discovered the thesis, “definitely established,” that Christ was a mythical per- 
sonality. Baltmann’s famous work which deals with the “demythologization” 
(Entmyphologisierung) of Christianity and rejects all that is miraculous in the 
Gospels, as well as the works of Goguel (leader of the French radical school) and 
his followers, express no doubt about the historical existence of Jesus. No serious 
historians of religion in the West maintain that Christ never existed. The exposi- 
tions of the history of Christianity by such men as A. Drews and Nemoevsky 
cannot be taken seriously. 


Apparently the “modern science” to which Ranevich refers is represented in 
the works of one man — Professor R. Yu. Vipper. The latter has published an 
article in Volume I on Aulus Cornelius Celsus, a first century A. D. Roman scholar. 
Vipper’s attitude toward Christianity can be most clearly seen in his The Beginning 
of Christian Literature, and Rome and Early Christianity. 


Before the Revolution Vipper was a talented and serious scholar. After 1917, 
however, he unexpectedly began to “unmask” Christianity and wrote a brochure 
entitled Christ, in which he asserted that the latter could not be considered a 
historic personage. Historians at the time were astonished by the absence of 
foundation for this thesis, and in his two later books Vipper attempts to prove 
his earlier assertions. 


The Beginning of Christian Literature is striking for its superficiality and lack of 
scholarship. In the first part the writer speaks of the “predecessors of Christianity” 
and includes the Shepherd of Hermas and the teachings of the twelve apostles. 
In the second part the author engages in “research” on the origin of New Testa- 
ment literature. 


Rome and Early Christianity is a more serious and better documented work. 
Vipper first gives a general description of the ancient world and Judaism at the 
time of Christ and then outlines Vipper’s own myth on the origins and develop- 
ment of Christian literature. The author believes that the image of Christ gradually 
acquired a certain reality with the passage of time. 


Despite the writer’s scholarship, one cannot fail to notice the work’s in- 
complete and at times tendentious nature. The epoch of Hellenism, at present so 
carefully studied by Western scholars, is either disregarded or its basic aspects 
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ignored. For example, the author reveals that the Emperor Adrian (beginning 
of the second century A. D.) “opens the era of syncretism” (p. 138). In this case 
either Vipper is playing on the ignorance of his readers or, engrossed in his task 
of moving the origin of Christian literature to the second century A. D., has 
forgotten that religious syncretism began as early as the third century B. C. and 
that its most influential form, Hermetism, (which for a long time fought a battle 
of influences with Christianity) arose in the second century B. C. It is also difficult 
to qualify Vipper’s statement (on p. 171) that Plutarch (4;—120 A. D.) was a 
“source” for several of the writers who composed the Gospels. It is also asserted 
that Plutarch “‘gave material for syncretism, for the blending of beliefs.” 


Returning to the Problems in the History of Religion and Atheism, it should be 
pointed out that the two volumes contain unfounded statements on materialism 
in Russian philosophy. In the first, for example, Mr. Kogan has written an article 
entitled “The Freethinking of I. P. Kozelsky.” Kozelsky is also discussed by 
Shchipachev, who composed the introduction to “Selected Works of the Russian 
Thinkers in the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century,” (Vols. I and II). Shchi- 
pachev asserted that Kozelsky’s works were “‘a serious contribution to the deve- 
lopment of materialist philosophical thought in Russia.” Kogan, without any 
hesitation, calls Kozelsky one of the “courageous thinkers of the Lomonosov 
materialist school.” (Vol. 1, p. 155). In Kogan’s opinion Kozelsky “continued 
and developed the Lomonosov materialist tradition in Russian philosophy” (p. 
160). The author of the present review has discussed the “imaginary materialism 
of Russian science and philosophy” in a work shortly to appear and therefore will 
limit himself here to stating that belief in the general materialism of the Russian 
thinkers, including Lomonosov, has no basis in fact. In fact, even Kozelsky, if 
one reads all that is cited in the work under review, does not appear as an atheist 
and materialist. In defending the thesis that Kozelsky was a materialist, Kogan is 
satisfied with reference to the fact that the former “recognized nature as the 
only existing reality” (p. 161). Kozelsky, however, also recognized the indepen- 
dent reality of the spirit (see his selected works, Vol. I, p. 453). Kozelsky’s atheism 
(p. 181) is just as imaginary as his materialism. It is true that Kozelsky expresses 
caustic opinions about Christian “nominalism”’, being against those who call them- 
selves Christians but do not live according to the commands of Christ. However, 
in attacking these “titular” Christians he is simply defending true Christianity. 
Kozelsky also unmasks “false pastors” (Vol. I, p. 633) but there is no trace of 
religious freethinking or atheism in his works. 


The three works reviewed here indicate not only a much lower research 
standard in Soviet scholarship than before and that the writers play on the 
ignorance of readers in order to assert the cause for atheism, but also that the 
“scientific foundation” of atheism is evidence of the intellectual poverty of 
Soviet antireligious propaganda. V. Zenkovsky 





Flackernder Halbmond 


Hintergrund der islamischen Unruhe 
(The Flickering Crescent. Background to the Unrest in Islam) 


By FrrepricH-WILHELM FERNAU 


Published by Exgen Rentsch Verlag, Erlenbach, Zurich, 1953, 320 pp. 


The author of the work under review has lived in Turkey and the Arab coun- 
tries. and is therefore acquainted at first hand with Islam. Moreover, he has a wide 
knowledge of Western European, Turkish and Arabic works on the subject. 
He considers the Moslem East an exceptionally important independent factor 
which is destined to play a leading role in the present strained international 
relations. He rightly stresses the fact that the struggle for emancipation and self- 
determination of the peoples of Africa and Africa, although of great importance 
in the struggle between the Soviet Union and the Atlantic Alliance, is not fully 
understood by the West. The peoples of the East are striving towards political 
and economic independence and seeking to determine their own way of life 
without European tutelage. Because the center of the Islamic world lies between 
three continents (Europe, Asia and Africa) the development and future paths 
of its peoples could be decisive for the fate of the world. If Islam remains hostile 
to the West it will cut off Europe from Asia and Africa. The author considers it 
an “expensive mistake” to think that the West can still dictate its will to the 
Moslems, but believes it not impossible to establish friendly relations between 
them and the West, based on mutual interests. For this to occur, however, there 
must be a greater knowledge and understanding of Islam in the West. The 
author’s intention is to facilitate the Western reader’s understanding of the Mos- 
lem world, at present undergoing great transformations. The subject of his work, 
which was published in 1953, has today acquired special significance. 


Dr. Fernau first reviews the “inter-continental” Moslem East as a whole, 
showing the historical reasons for this concept. Consequently the first section of 
his work, entitled “The Islam Inter-Continent” discusses the geopolitics and 
economy of this part of the world, the origins and dissemination of Islam and the 
historical formation of Moslem states, the characteristics of Moslem society and 
political tendencies. The author concludes that Pan-Islamism has not struck root, 
that the concepts of nationalism and national statehood have triumphed and are 
today the guiding principles of the Moslem peoples. 


In the second part of his work, entitled “Foreign Dominion and Indepen- 
dence,” Dr. Fernau discusses the conquest and transformation of certain Moslem 
countries (the Arab countries, the Caucasus, Turkestan, etc.) into colonies of 
European states and Tsarist Russia and the regaining of independence by several 
Mosiem countries after the two world wars. 


The third and most important part, entitled “Nations in Ferment,” considers 
the emergence of the Arab countries as states, the unrealized concept of a united 
Arab kingdom, the national revivals in the North African Arab countries, and 
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the activities of the Arab League. The author’s prediction that western North 
Africa contains the seeds of serious conflicts in the future is now being confirmed. 


The chapters dealing with Iran are concerned with events in the present 
century. The attempts of the Soviet Union to sovietize and communize Iran are 
considered, and the conclusion is drawn that the Soviets have had no success as 
yet, because of the strength of the nationalist forces in Iran. The problem of 
Iranian petroleum and of relations between Iran and Great Britain is also con- 
sidered. 

The next chapters discuss the spread of Islam in India and the formation of 
Pakistan. The author underlines the positive significance of these events and 
calls Western Pakistan, which is protected by the hills of Suleiman and the Hindu 
Kush, together with Kashmir and Afghanistan, the “strategico-political citadel 
of Asia”. The national revival in neighboring Afghanistan is also dealt with in 
this section of the work. 

The chapters on the Turkic world may be of particular interest to the reader. 
The author first considers the recent past of Turkey and the Young Turk move- 
ment which ended in the downfall of the Osman Empire in 1918, and then dis- 
cusses the further development of Turkish nationalism and the rebirth of Anatolia 
under the leadership of Kemal Atatiirk (“the first miracle”). The author’s “second 
miracle” is the existence of two-party democracy in Turkey since 1946. 


The chapter entitled “The Legend of the Red Apple” is devoted to the 
national liberation struggle and the present position of Turkic peoples in the 
Soviet Union. Turkic nationalism arose among the Northern Turks, whose terri- 
tories were conquered by Russia, earlier than it did in the Osman Empire (p. 251). 
Dr. Fernau discusses the activities of the Crimean Turk Ismail Bey Gaspiraly and 
his newspaper Terciiman, the Azerbaidzhanian Turk Ali Hiiseyinzade and the 
Idel-Uralian Yusuf Akcura. The author considers it normal that the Turkic peop- 
les within Russia should seek support in opposition to Pan-Slavism among 
Moslems elsewhere, particularly in the Osman Empire. It is pointed out that 
Turkish nationalism did not differentiate between the Crimean Turks, the Osmans 
and the Turks of Idel-Ural, the Caucasus and Turkestan. The author discusses 
Turkish nationalism in detail and concludes that it was more an idea of spiritual 
unity than of state unity. In 1917-18 the Turks of the Crimea, the Caucasus, 
Idel-Ural and Turkestan began their journey toward independence. The Soviet 
government, however, prevented the continuation of this process and annexed 
the Turkic peoples’ lands to the Soviet Union. At the present time government 
policy keeps these lands well isolated from the outside world. Moreover, by means 
of genocide and mass resettlement the government has destroyed whole ethnic 
groups of Turkic peoples, such as the Crimean Turks, the Karachay and the 
Balkars of the Northern Caucasus. Russification is also being carried out on a 
large scale in the Turkic areas of the Soviet Union. Government policy, however, 
is unable to neutralize completely the national aspirations of the Turkic peoples. 


In the two last chapters of the third part the author considers the world-wide 
significance of the enormous petroleum deposits within the borders of the 
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Moslem world. A map on page 163 illustrates the “Moslem” oilfields. Dr. Fernau 
discusses the economic, strategic and political importance of this mineral wealth, 
emphasizing its importance in the competition between the Soviet Union and the 
Western world. He notes that the greater part of Soviet petroleum is extracted 
in the Turkic Moslem lands of the Soviet Union. 


In the concluding part of his book, entitled “Moslems and World Peace,” 
the author states that the “absence of stability is characteristic of Islam today.” 
The reasons for this are to be found in the past. The West finds it difficult to 
understand the true significance of the events taking place at present in the East 
because of the difference between the “young” Moslem nations and the “old” 
nations of Europe. However, much in the East can be understood if earlier years 
in the history of European nations are remembered—the stormy revolutionary 
periods of the 18th and early 19th centuries. There is much in common in the 
past of Europe and present events in the Moslem East. However, phenomena 
which continued for decades in Europe are taking place in rapid succession and 
in a very short time in the East. The chief reasons for the turbulence in the Mos- 
lem world at present are nationalism, the revival of Islam and the need for social 
reforms. All these factors are closely linked and explain the present situation in 
the Moslem East. The example of Turkey shows that nationalism can be a positive 
and constructive force. The author correctly points out that Soviet opposition to 
Moslem national movements within the Soviet Union is much harsher than that 
of Tsarist Russia and indicates that this policy is vital to the USSR, for without 
the lands inhabited by the Turkic peoples the Soviet Union would cease to be 
a world force. It is assumed that the basic Soviet atomic industry is located in 
Central Asia. 


The author therefore concludes that “the Moslem lands may be con- 
sidered the Achilles heel of the Soviet bloc” (p. 290). Consequently, the 
Soviet government tries to isolate the Soviet Moslems from events in the Moslem 
world outside the boundaries of the Soviet Union. This is quite natural, for as 
a colonial power the Soviet Union must be distrustful of nationalism within its 
borders. The isolation of the Moslems in the USSR makes it possible for the 
Soviet government to conduct an elastic policy outside the Soviet Union. The 
authorities exploit for their own purposes the left wing of the Moslem intelli- 
gentsia and incite the Moslems against “Western imperialism”. Through their 
emissaries they are attempting to increase the existing unrest and to prevent any 
healthy stabilization in the Moslem countries. The author further expresses his 
conviction that stabilization in the Islamic “intercontinent” is essential for the 
maintenance of world peace. He sees the solution to the problem in healthy and 
mutually profitable economic and political cooperation between the Moslem 
countries and the West. As an example he cites Turkey, which has a “‘firm place 
in world politics” and is the “cornerstone of a new house” in Islam. 


Dr. Fernau’s work also contains a table of statistical information (pp. 307-8), 
maps and a bibliography of reference and other works used as sources. 
E. Kirimal 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No. 1, 1955, 
164 pp. (In English). 

This English version of the Belorussian Review 
contains in the main articles that were published 
in the second issue of the Belorussian-language 
edition. The titles are as follows: J. Mienski, ““The 
Establishment of the Belorussian SSR; H. 
Niamiha, “Education in Belorussia Before the 
Rout of National Democracy, 1917—1930;” J. 
Stankevi¢, ““The Language Policy of the Bolshe- 
viks in the Belorussian SSR;” M. Kulikovi¢, 
“Belorussian National Art under Soviet Control ;” 
A. Adamovit, “The Sovietization of Belorussian 
Literature;” A. Jalovi¢, “Forests of the Belo- 
russian SSR;’’ V. Budzimier, “Problems of Corn 
Cultivation in the Belorussian SSR.” In addition, 
the Be/orussian Review contains a complete list of 
Institute publications to date, and a detailed 
review of the Institute’s Belorussian-language 
publications. 

* 

The Soviet Agricultural Policy of the Sharp Increase 
and the Reasons for its Abandonment. Proceedings 
of the Fifth Conference of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, 1955, 184 pp. (In German). 


This is an account of the conference held in 


Munich April 25—-27, 1955. A detailed analysis 
gives the reasons for the failure of the sharp 
increase policy. 


* 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No. 3, 1955, 
202 pp. (In Belorussian). 


This issue contains the following articles: L. 
Haroska, “Soviet Policy Towards Religion After 
1942;” M. Volaci¢, “The Curzon Line and Terri- 
torial Changes in Eastern Europe;” L. Varonié¢, 
“The History of Belorussia in the Works of Soviet 
Historiography;” A. Archimovit, “The Culti- 
vation of Long Fiber Flax in Belorussia;’’ M. 


Kulikovic, “Contemporary Art in the Belorussian 
SSR;” A. Karpovi¢, “The Belorussian Theater 
and Drama.” The first two articles give a detailed 
analysis of two important themes. They will 
appear in the next issue of the English-language 
review. 

* 


M. VOLACIC, Belorussian National Weaving 
and its Destruction by the Bolsheviks. Series 11 (Mim- 
eographed Editions), No. 34, 212 pp. (In Belo- 
russian). 


This work presents the thesis that the Belorus- 
sian national art of weaving has survived up to the 
present time, preserving the purity of its Slavic 
form. Its study helps toward a better understand- 
ing of Slavic culture. It has remained alive in 
Belorussia for the following reasons: (1) Belo- 
russia was the “living space” to which the Slavs 
migrated in the first centuries after the birth of 
Christ; (2) in spite of this, there was no fusion of 
cultures and languages in Belorussia as happened 
in other territories occupied by Slavs. 

Throughout the whole of Belorussia today the 
Bolsheviks have liquidated the national textile 
craft, retaining only its external forms, particu- 
larly its geometrical ornamentation, for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

In Chapter II, “The Technique of Textile 
Fabrics,” the process of textile production (pre- 
paration of land, cultivation of the flax, pro- 
cessing of the fiber, spinning and weaving) is 
analyzed from both an ethnic and economic point 
of view. 

Chapter III, “Natural Dyes and Belorussian 
Textile Ornamentation,” describes Belorussian 
natural dyes used for coloring thread and cloth. 

There are two appendices to this work: (1) 
Belorussian National Embroidery and (2) The 
Belorussian National Costume. The essential 
elements of both these features are analyzed. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1956 


1 Publication of joint Soviet-Afghan communi- 
qué on economic relations. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Japanese negotia- 
tions in London published. 

P. Thorsteinsson, Icelandic ambassador to 
Moscow, presents his credentials to Voro- 
shilov. 

Soviet Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov 
leaves for England. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Soviet 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade S. A. Bori- 
sov arrives in Ottawa. 


Publication of a decree of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the Council of Mini- 
sters of the USSR “On Increasing the Pro- 
duction and State Procurements of Potatoes 
and Vegetables“. 

Annual report meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, dealing with the Aca- 
demy’s work in 1955, held in Moscow. 


3 Publication of letter by the general director of 
the UN technical aid administration on the 
journey through the USSR of a group of 
geologists and mining engineers from Asiatic 
and Far Eastern countries. 

Report published on Soviet-Yugoslav eco- 
nomic relations. 


Agreement signed in Budapest on Soviet- 
Hungarian trade in 1956. 


Publication of exchange of messages between 
Voroshilov and the King of Afghanistan. 


Report on a new economic conference be- 
tween Bulgaria and the USSR. 

Publication of exchange of messages be- 
tween Voroshilov and Eisenhower. 

Arrival in Moscow of Deputy Chairman of 
Chinese People’s Republic Chu Teh. 

Swedish ambassador in Moscow visits 
Voroshilov. 
Soviet ambassador to Lebanon S. P. Kiktev 
presents his credentials to the President of the 
Lebanese Republic. 
Publication of Soviet government note to 
Iran on Iran’s joining the Bagdad bloc. 


Soviet government notes to the United 
States, Turkey and West Germany published 
on balloons which have entered Soviet terri- 
tory. 

Publication of Bulganin’s replies to questi- 
ons by the United Press of Pakistan. 


Agreement signed in Moscow on the further 
extension of telegraph, telephone, radio and 
television links between the USSR and Poland. 


Report on reception given by Molotov for 
French ambassador Dejean. 

Soviet Minister of Culture returns to Mos- 
cow from London. 

Indonesian ambassador to Moscow Suban- 
drio leaves for home. 


Professor Z. A. Lebedeva, representative of 
the Soviet committee for the defense of peace, 
leaves Moscow for Brussels. 


Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet- 
Polish trade in 1956. 


Polish delegation of leading communications 
workers leaves Moscow for home. 


Publication of the report of the Statistical 
Administration of the RSFSR “On the Results 
of the Fulfillment of the State Plan for the 
Development of the Economy of the RSFSR 
in 1955.” 


Professor A. N. Leontev leaves Moscow for 
Atlantic City to participate in an international 
conference of teachers. 


Vazgen I, Catholicos of All Armenians, 
leaves Moscow for Lebanon. 


Publication of report on cooperation between 
Soviet and Egyptian scientific and technical 
organizations on the development of research 
on the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

Publication of Molotov’s reply to A. La- 
verne, General Secretary of the French Fede- 
ration of National Education, on questions of 
general disarmament 

Publication of report on a meeting of the 
Council of Ministers on the spawning and 
preservation of salmon in the Far East. 
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Delegation of Yugoslav cinema workers 
arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet- 
Romanian trade in 1956. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet- 
Albanian trade in 1956. 

12 Khrushchev receives the Yugoslav ambassador 
to Moscow. 

13 E. D. Kiselev, Soviet ambassador to Egypt, 
presents his credentials to the President of 
Egypt. 

14 Publication of a declaration by the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on Anglo-Ameri- 
can measures in the Near and Middle East. 

Publication of a report by the Soviet Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Affairs “On the Exchange 
of Delegations between the USSR and the USA 
in the Field of Culture, Science and Techno- 
logy.” 

David Oistrakh leaves Moscow to give 
guest performances abroad. 

Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party opens in Moscow. 

15 Marshal Ne Chun-jen and Lu Lan-tao, a mem- 
ber of the permanent committee of the All- 
China Assembly of People’s Representatives, 
leave Moscow for home. 

16 Finnish delegation arrives in Moscow to 
participate in a session of the Soviet-Finnish 
commission on technical and scientific co- 
operation. 

17 Declaration of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions published on the actions of 
the Austrian authorities towards the Secre- 
tariat of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

18 Regular airline communications between the 
USSR and Finland begin. 

Communiqué published on the exchange of 
documents ratifying the Soviet-Austrian treaty 
on trade and navigation. 


19 Publication of a “Note from the government 
of the USA to the Soviet government dated 
February 8, 1956” and of a “Note of the 
Soviet government to the government of the 
USA” on the question of balloons seized over 
the territory of the USSR. 
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21 Report published on the formation of a Soviet 
committee on UNESCO. 


Publication of Soviet government note to 
the government of Turkey on the release of 
balloons from Turkey which enter Soviet air 
space. 

24 Agreement signed in Oslo between USSR, 
Finland and Norway on the regulation of the 
water flow in Pasvik-Elv River and Lake 
Inari. 


25 Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union ends. 


Manchester (England) City Council dele- 
gation arrives in Leningrad. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies the treaty of friendship between 
the Soviet Union and the Kingdom of Yemen. 


27 Publication of the reply of G. M. Pushkin, 
Soviet ambassador in Eastern Germany, to the 
ambassadors of the three Western powers. 

Publication of the exchange of telegrams be- 
tween the Soviet government and the govern- 
ment of the Mongolian People’s Republic on 
the occasion of the 10th anniversary of the 
signing of a friendship and mutual aid treaty 
between the two countries. 


Metropolitan Krutitsky leaves for Oslo. 


Voroshilov gives a luncheon in honor of 
the Luxemburg ambassador René Blum. 


28 Publication of an exchange of messages be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Afghanistan in 
connection with the 35th anniversary of the 
signing of the Soviet-Afghan friendship 
treaty. 

29 Former French president Vincent Auriol and 


his wife arrive in Moscow as the personal 
guests of Voroshilov. 





Changes and Appointments 
1 N. P. Dudorov appointed Minister of Internal 
Affairs of the USSR. 


S. N. Kruglov relieved from his duties as 
Minister of Internal Affairs of the USSR. 
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Contributors to this Issue 


N. Y. Gaxay, military historian and journalist; former officer of the White Army; graduate of the 
Russian General Staff College Abroad; in World War II officer of the French Foreign Legion; 1941—1945 
battalion commander with the Vlasov Army. 

A. PoLezHAEv, engineer, received technical education in Moscow. Occupied leading posts in Soviet 
industry and was factory director. Spent much time on research and teaching in higher technical insti- 
tutes of Donets Basin. Author of numerous articles published in English, Russian and German. Now 
researcher at Institute. 


ERRATUM 


In the article “Social Differentiation and Contradictions in the Party” by A. Avtorkhanov on page 


17 of the February 1956 Bulletin, the correct date of Kruglov’s removal from his post as Minister of 
Internal Affairs should read February 1, 1956. 
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Report on the Soviet Union in 1956 


A Conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR 





On April 28—29, 1956 in New York City the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR will hold a conference on topics related to the Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The Organizing Committee, 
comprising Anton A. Adamovich, Alexander P. Philipov and Michael 
O. Vetukhiv, has drawn up a program consisting of the following reports: 


The Twentieth Party Congress 
N. S. Laskovsky 
Russian Section, Voice of America 


* 
Soviet Agricultural Policy and the Nationalities Problem in the USSR 
VLADIMIR P. TIMOSHENKO 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University 
| - | 
Contemporary Soviet Science 
MicHaet O. VETUKHIV 
Department of Zoology, Columbia University 
‘. 
Current Aspects of Socialist Realism 
Anton A. ADAMOVICH 
Byelorussian Institute of Arts and Sciences 
* 
Soviet Asian Policy 
Rust Q. NaAsar 
* 
Mongolia and Soviet Far East Policy 
NicuHo as N. Poppe 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute, University of Washington, Seattle 
* 
Soviet Foreign Economic Policy 


Joun M. LeticHe 
Department of Economics, University of California, Berkeley 
































The Institute also publishes the VestNIk, a quarterly 
journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





